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THIS PROSPEROUS OHIO FARMER’S HOME 


has been developed year by year by its owner, R. L. Holman of Springfield, Clark Co, until it is now one of the fin- 
est farm homes in central-Ohio. ._Mr Holman is seated in a chair, Mrs Holman is near, and son Edward is in front of 
the doorway. This rich and fertile farm of 175 acres is six miles from Springfield and for 25 years Mr Holman has 
been bringing it up to its present condition. Tht two sons are married and each has a comfortable home on the 
farm. Mr Holman has personal friends in nearly every state. At the recent sessions of the national grange 
at Springfield, he was tireless in his endeavors that all should be well entertained and have a good time. Mr Holman 
has beén a hard-working member of the executive committee of Ohio state grange for eight years, having in charge 
the co-operative trade and contract work, which has reached considerable dimensions. The rebates by -wholesale 
supply houses, largely through Mr Holman’s efforts, nearly paid the expenses of the Ohio state grange this year. 
The: farm, crops and stock include about everything that can be profitably raised. 
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690 [2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. 


NEW POPULAR=PRICED EDITION. By Edward Eggleston, 


Author of “ The End of the World,’”” “ The Mystery of Metropelisville,’’ «* The Circuit Rider,’’ 
« Roxy,’”’ “ The Hoosier Scheolboy,”” *‘ The Graysons,” “* A History of the United 
States and its People for the Use of Schools,’”’ “ Duffels,” etc., etc. 
























Given for One New Yearly Subscription to This Journal. 
HIS=NOVEL from its first appearance in serial form has enjoyed an un- 
diminished popularity. It has been rendered into German, French, 
Danish and Russian. In England an edition of 10,000 copies was printed 
immediately after its appearance here. - 
To Edward Eggleston as its author can justly be given the credit of 
being the leader in the most significant movement in American literature 
in our generation. Before ‘‘ The Hoosier School Master’’ appeared the 
New England dialect had kept the field. Since its publication the 
Creole, the Cracker, the Pennsylvania German, the Georgia Planter and 
the Negro have all found their way into our literature. 
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**Git a Plenty While You’re a Gittin’,’’ Says I. 


The sales of The Hoosier School Master appear to increase rather than diminish, and the time has 
come when we may ask ourselves whether this is not one of the few books destined to rank as classics. 


Illustrations, 
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ASS] **Git a Plenty While you're a 


Gittin’,’ says I. 
Hank Banta’s Improved Plunge- 
bath. 


Squire Hawkins. 

Jeems Phillips. 

“Next.” 

Hannah. 

*“You’re a purty Gal, a’n’t you? You 
air!” 

Pete Jones. 

Bull. 

Shocky. 

Dr. Small and Granny Sanders. 


Miss Martha Hawkins. 
“We're all Selfish akordin’ to my 
1.” 


Tell. 
“Come, Buck-ah!” 
Fire and Brimstone. 


Bud. 

The Church of the Best Licks. 
“Come on!” cried Bud. 

The Roan @oit’s Best Licks. 

Miss Nancy Sawyer. 

Potato on One Side. 

“ God ha’n’t Forgot'us, Mother!” 
Bud Wooing. 

Hannah with a White, White Face. 
Walter Johnson. 


















Hank Banta’s Improved Plunge-bath. 


Will Bud Means, Squire Hawkins, Shocky and the byll-dog live in literature to delight our grandchildren? 
The state of society here described has already passed into history. ‘The days when public opinion regarding 
education was represented by Mr. Peter Jones’s dictum, ‘‘ No lickin’, no larnin’,”’ - 
have gone forever. Spelling schools of the old sort, and hardshells, and bands 
of robbers in rustic districts, were all real enough forty or fifty years ago. But 
in the future he who would learn of these things and see the pathos and the fun 
of them, will find it hardly anywhere else than in this swift-moving story of a 
life that was full of fire and action. 





VER 100,000 SOLD, never at less than $1.25 per copy, and the Special Library 

Edition $1.50 each, but there are hundreds of thousands of people who have 

as yet never had an opportunity of securing ‘‘The Hoosier School Master.’’ 
Seize this rare chance to get this greatest of American stories virtually as a gift. | 

Our arrangement with the author is that the book in cloth binding shall not be 

sold below $1.25, library edition $1.50, and the edition in paper Binding, 75 cents. 














“Come, Buck-ah.!” 


We will furnish this Journaljone year and the Hoosier Schoolmaster (paper covers), including when ready the Amer- 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER ican Agriculturist Almanac and Weather Forecasts for 1900, a 500-page book, postpaid, for only $1.25. Or for $2.00 
will send this Journal two years with both books,jpostpaid. Or we will send the Hoosier Schoolmaster free as a premium to anyone sending us 
one new subscription at $1.00, including of course the Almanac and Weather Forecasts. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest_you. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 23833") eee fk 
; NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
,» Fupisne PS ySPRINGrIBLD MASS Homestead Building. 
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Our Great Garden Contest. 





A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE SPLENDID REPORTS 
RECEIVED BY AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST—PRO- 
NOUNCED MERIT AND VALUE IN THEM—ENTHU- 
SIASM OF CONTKSTANTS-~—A SUGGESTION OF 
WHAT IS TO FOLLOW—A SAMPLE RECORD. 

The Agricultumst Editor, no doubt, 


- In these long winter days is looking out 


For many missives full of wondrous things— 
Responses to his generous ‘‘offerings’’ 

Made in the springtime, made most free to all 
Who would compete—some prizes great, some small. 
We see him now, with busy, curious eyes, 

Scanning the page deserving of a prize. 

He, too, perhaps, may look for gain, not loss, 


For surely they are filled with “‘garden sauce!’’ 

“The farmer’s garden,’’ what a fruitful theme, 

How redolent with hope—more than a dream! . 
|Mary Gilman. 


“There is nothing about the homestead 
which contributes more to the comfort and 
health of the family than a well-managed 
gerden.” These well chosen words, which 
were published in our columns 32 years 
ago, are forcibly emphasized in the results 
attending American Agriculturist’s garden 
cortest for 1899, which is now being de- 
cided by the ecitors. Every one of the 
500 contestants whose reports have been 
received has his or her own method of keep- 
ing the record and making out the report. 
Some are brief, giving only the barest sum- 
mary of the work done, methods employed, 
expenses, receipts and products, while 
others are very elaborate and cover 200 
or 300 pages of manuscript or typewritten 
copy and are fully illustrated with pno- 
tegraphs, sketches and drawings. Some are 
ornately bour.~ Nearly all 


HAVE GRASPED THE IDEA 


of American Agriculturist to give a report 
that will bring out the actual product and 


American Acriculturist 


* FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
For Week Ending December 30, 1899 


returns from the garden, receipts and ex- 
penses and methods pursued, About one- 
fourth of the reports have been examined 
at this writing, which give an idea of the 
wealth of good matter contained, of which 
our readers will get the benefit in the 
months to come. As these reports cover the 
whole of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, the notes which we will be able 
te compile on varieties will be of national 
interest and value. The essays by some of 
the contestants on the culture of different 
varieties of vegetables are fit to be prize es- 
says, and if brought together in book form 
would make a volume with which none 
other can compare. 

Of less value will be the profits made 
from each different vegetable, because this 
is a matter so largely controlled by local 
conditions of demand and supply, but the 
cost of growing them will give a basis to 
work from in future operations. The gar- 
dens range in size from the minimum limit 
of 1(00 sq ft to se eral acres, while the 
average will probably be nearly one-third 
acre. 


FINE RESULTS IN A POOR YEAR. 


Last year was a particularly bad one to 
show how profitable a garden could be 
made, because of the almost unprecedented 
drouth, which greatly reduced the yield and 
so made a failure of many gardens. Yet 
American Agriculturist readers suffered lit- 
tle and not over 2 per cent report a financial 
loss from the garden operations. As all 
contestants have charged up their own la- 
bor at the prevailing local wage rate and 
earned from $4 to $200, they have not been 
money out of pocket. A Colorado gardener 





- No. 27 


1eports a profit of $250 from one-fifth acre 
with actual sales of over $300, but he was 
helped by an exceptionally good local mar- 
ket, which paid a high price, yet the to- 
tal product was enormous. The value of ir- 
rigation is shown and realized by many, 
Lut outside of California and Colorado was 
little practiced, frequent cultivation being 
chiefly relied upon to conserve moisture. 


THE ENTHUSIASM MANIFESTED 


by the thousands at the beginning was 
maintained to the end and the benefit which 
each individual worker derived can never 
be fully told. They not only show this in 
their methods of work and recording, but 
tell of ways in which the contest has helped 
them. One woman of 70 years took up 
the work largely on account of her health 
and says the outdoor exercise helped her 
more than all the doctors in the land. 
Another says: “I have derived considerable 
rleasure from my garden, a good deal of 
experience and a little money. Of course 
T have made many mistakes, which another 
year I hope to avoid.” Next to health, the 
greatest individual gain has been in learn- 
ing the possibilities and profits of land un- 
der intensive culture and the value of keep- 
ing methodical records and accounts. 

The contestants ranged from 10 to90 years 
in age, with many little helpers two years 
cld and over. Many women took part and 
some of the best records were sent in by 
them. A few of them did all the work, 
even to the heavy spading and carting of 
manure, but the men folks on the farm 
were generally willing to give a hand at 
this. One old man of 89 did nearly all the 
work in a garden of over half an acre, mak- 

[To Page 693.] 











A GARDEN CORNER IN THE PRIZE CONTEST 


The photograph shows the family garden of James A. Keech of Susquehanna Co, Pa, as it appeared in August. It comprised 
one-eighth of an acre, the profits from which amounted to $19.77 and 12.45 was charged for hand labor. At the left are the straw- 
To the right of the cabbage is celery which followed lettuce, radishes and early beets. 


berries, then early potatoes and cabbage. 


Then come carrots, parsnips, peas, tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, peppers and sweet corn. 


and kept the garden free from weeds. 
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The Planet Jr made the work easy 
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Harvesting Ice. 


FRANCIS HOWLAND, 





When ice has reached the thickness of 
from 10 to 12 in, which is usually early in 
Jan, the work is commenced. The first 
eourse with the plow in either direction is 
made by line. The cakes are cut 22 in 
square. Great care should be taken with 
the first lines that they be straight and 
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MARKING AND SAWING ICE. 


make absolutely right angles. No plow will 
do good work on a crooked course, and 
eakes cut diamond-shaped cause complaint. 
Four trips with a good plow will cut 8 in in 
depth. The water can be kept out of the 
grooves in cold weather by calking them 
with chips from the ice plow. A thin chisel 
is used to fill them compactly. It is not de- 
sirable to plow a great deal in advance of 
the amount needed each day. After the ice 
is plowed to a depth of 8 in it is broken into 
floats of about 100 cakes and floated to the 
elevator. There these floats are broken 
into strips and sent under a raised plat- 
form upon which a man stands with a 
chisel and breaks them into single cakes 
and feeds them to the elevator. 

The elevator is homemade. The shafts 
and part of the gearing of an old Buckeye 
mower were used in its construction. It is 
run by horse power, as the illustration 
shows. It consists of an inclined plane 12 
ft in length, one end of which is dipped 


WORK -OF THE SEASON 


rains, and°good, pure teé chéaply: obtained. 
The great problem on a large stream is to 
dispose of’the ‘surplus water Without de- 
stroying | the dam. 


A 


More Good Roads Needed. 


F. H. SWEET. 





As the country becomes more thickly set- 
tled, the importance of good roads is more 
fully realized. The rapid building up of 
cities and large manufacturing towns has 
drawn so heavily upon many of the coun- 
try towns that it has created an in- 
equality between the cities and country 
iowns. The latter cannot afford to keep 
their roads in as good condition as the 
others. Where there are a few country 
towns between two large cities or large 
towns, there is a constant complaint be- 
cause the country towns do not furnish 
good roads. 

A large, flourishing town can build good 
roads without very greatly increasing its 
taxes, but a small country town cannot 
make extensive repairs on its roads with- 
cut raising taxes so high that they will not 
only be burdensome to the farmers, but 
will have the effect of driving out what few 
men of large means they may have living 
temporarily with them. It is becoming a 
very serious question as to what changes 
are required to secure better roads. That 
our roads will be greatly improved during 
the. next decade, there can be no doubt, be- 
cause the interests of the people demand it. 
Where the money is to come from to im- 
rrove the roads in the country towns with 
a scattered population is a question to be 
settled. It is certain that if the repairs are 
to be very extensive, the money to make 
them must come from outside,—but if what 
money is raised in the country towns was 
more judiciously expended, the roads would 
be gradually improved. 

If shaly rock can be fuund near the line 
of a road it can be profitably used in road 
making. It should be broken up and pound- 
ed down so as to make an even and com- 
pact roadbed. Under existing circum- 
stances -it is difficult to find men who dre 
adapted to the business of road building, 
because to-build a good road in-the cheap- 
est and best manner is an art that com- 
paratively few men have learned. It seems 
highly desirable that the question of how 
to obtain good roads should be taken into 
careful consideration by .the highest state 
authorities, and a plan should be adopted 
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LOADING THE ICE CAKES 


about 16 in into the water. The other end 
is somewhat higher than a sled body. Two 
parallel endless chains connected by cross- 
bars run on this inclined plane. The bars 
carry the cakes of ice up the plane. From 
the top of the elevator the ice slides down 
an inclined track onto thesleds. Anordinary 
cable chain is used, not a sprocket, The 
chain is run by friction. The entire cost 
was less than $10. It has been in use five 
years and has practically needed no repairs. 

The cest on sied is 1%c per cake. Almost 
every farmer has a place on his farm where 
he can at small cost build a dam and make 
a pond. A small stream is most desirable. 
It may be freshly filled by the late fall 





which shall give us good public thorough- 
fares. 





Widening a “Tie-Up.” 





The ordinary tie-up where the cattle 
stalls are located, is likely to be much 
too narrow and too low, either for 
the convenience of those caring for 
the stock, or for the. cleanliness ef the 
cows. It is almost impossible to keep dairy 
cows clean in one of the old-fashioned tie- 
ups. The ceiling should be raised, as shown 
in Fig 1, by setting a 16x3 joist on edge over 
the timbers on which the ceiling rests. 
Then the platforms can be raised—a ma- 











nure ditch made behind them, and, if the 
narrow extension shown in Fig 2 is added 
to the rear wall of the barn, a broad, clean 











FIG 1. METHOD OF RAISING THE CEILING. 


walk can be had behind the cattle. Such 
an addition will cost but little and will 
make all the difference between clean work 
and dirty work in caring for the cows, and 
so will often make the difference between 
good butter and milk and that which is 
poor, 


Seasonable Orchard Work—No more 
profitable work can be done in the orchard 
during winter than to hunt up and destroy 
the eggs of the tent caterpillar moth. These 
are deposited during July in compact ring- 
like clusters of two or three hundred each 
upon the smaller twigs of the apple trees. 
After they are laid, the parent moth cov- 
ers them with a viscid liquid which dries 
imto a varnish-like substance that com- 
pletely coats and..protects the eggs from 











FIG 2. THE ADDITION COMPLETED. 


rain. These egg clusters are easily dis- 
cernible in winter when the trees are leaf- 
less, and should be cut off with a pair of 
Icng-handled pruning shears and burned, 
thus preventing the ravages of the cater- 
pillars in a most effective manner. 





An Example of Forest Preservation— 
In his annual address before the state for- 
estry. association, Pres B. S.-Hoxie of Wis- 
consin in urging forest experiments said, 
We are not in the dark concerning the 
préservation of forests, because in the old 
world it is no longer an experiment. Bo- 
hemia is one of the most populous coun- 
tries on the globe. Its climate is cool with 


rather severe winters. As a consequence’ 


large quantities of fuel-are used, most of 
which is taken from the forests that cover 
the mountain sides. For many centuries 
these forests have furnished fuel and build- 
ing material for a dense population and 
retained nearly their primeval area. This 
is due to the forethought of the gov’t in 
ordaining that as trees were cut down oth- 
ers should be planted to fill the vacancies. 
Now vast stretches of dense forests cover 
the mountain slopes. 


Treat the First Stages—Such ailments as 
distemper, canker and roup give consider- 
able annoyance to the poultry raiser, but 
if slight colds were promptly met by put- 
ting a dozen aconite pellets, such as are 
dealt out in homeopathic practice, into a 
quart of drinking water, and then letting 
the fowls have free access to it, the dis- 
eases mentioned would seldom appear.—[A. 
H. Gibson, Arizona. 


Winter Protection of Vegetables—Pars- 





“nips, salsify, spinach and other winter vez- 


etables left in the ground are greatly bene- 
fited by a light covering of leaves, corn- 
stalks or evergreen boughs. When there is 
no snow on the ground such protecting ma- 
terial may still be applied to advantage. 


Preserving Manures—The loss ef ammo- 
nia in the barn or manure pit may be pre- 
vented by the application of dry soil, road 
dust or land plaster. About’ a pound per 
day sprinkled about the stall is suffictent. 
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Our Great Garden Contest. 


From Page 691.] 
ing $57 profit besides earning $46 for his own 
work. 


SAMPLE RECORD OF A SMALL GARDEN. 


To show somewhat of the methods fol- 
lowed in work and records, we give briefly 
a summary of the report submitted by Es- 
tella Arney, one of the fair gardeners of 
Iiinois. The garden is 74x102 ft, with a 
path through the center lengthwise and a 
row of currants and gooseberries on either 
side. Along the outside boundaries are a 
row of raspberries, 12 bunches of rhubarb, 
several of horse-radish, 12 grapes, six 
bunches winter onions, sage and a few 
stalks of flowers. "Phe tools used were a 
hoe, rake and spading fork. Four loads of 
stable manure for fertilizer. During April 
four days’ work was done plowing the gar- 
cen, planting 60 hills of potatoes, four of cu- 
cumbers and sowing onion, cabbage and 
lettuce seed. There were gathered 19 
bunches of onions and five of horse-radish 
and 80c spent for seeds. 

In May two and one fifth days’ labor was 
put in planting beans, sweet corn and beets, 
transplanting 300 cabbages, 50 mango pep- 
pers, 60 tomatoes and hoeing onions, while 











HORTICULTURAL EXPERIENCE 


dried beans, 2 bu tomatoes and 12 gal kraut 
made. 

More irrigation was done in September, 
and the turnips thinned, while in October 
the cabbages were pulled and buried or 
made into sauerkraut, the turnips and re- 
maining crops harvested. Fifty heads of 
cabbage were buried, 15 gal kraut’ made, 
5 bu turnips and 3 pks beets gathered. A 
large bunch of celery, some cabbage, tur- 
nips and beets were exhibited at the fair 
and awarded first premiums. 

In figuring up the productions, Mrs Arney 
finds a valuation of $36.39, an expense of 
19.55 for labor, fertilizer, seeds and insect 
powder and a profit of 16.84. This is at the 
rate of 209.23 per acre for production and 
96.83 profit. She did all the work except 
plowing, earned 15.20 for her labor, and re- 
marks: “I am glad that I joined the con- 
test, for I am sure I have learned quite a 
good deal. I have never thought about 
how much the garden was really worth.” 


rr 

Pruning in Winter—Some _ successful 
fruit growers hold that fruit trees should 
not be pruned in winter, while others pay 
little attention to the season and “prune 
when the knife is sharp.” About one point, 
however, there can be no doubt, and this 
is that it is not advisable to prune when 











r THE YELLOW TRANSPARENT APPLE 


This variety is pronounced by Prof F. A. Waugh of Vt exper sta one of the best 


carly apples for very cold situations. 

age specimen. 
the products were two bunches rhubarb, 12 
beets, 30 bunches onions, 3 messes radishes 
and 6 of lettuce. The late table beets, but- 
ter beans and bunch beans and lettuce were 
planted in June, 250 late cabbages set, cel- 
ery transplanted and the garden hoed sev- 
eral times, two and one-half days’ work be- 
ing given in all. The products were 40 
bunches of onions, 3% bu lettuce, 25¢ 
worth radishes, 4% gal gooseberries, 1 gal 
currants, 3 gal raspberries, 11 bunches rhu- 
barb and 2% gal of it canned and 20c worth 
of horse-radish. 

During July the garden was well culti- 
vated, the onions (3 bu) gathered and the 
ground sowed to turnips, while an abun- 
dance of early cabbages, cucumbers, beets, 
lettuce and tomatoes were picked. The 
last cultivation was given in August when 
nearly all the garden was hoed. A hose 
long enough to reach nearly the entire gar- 
den was attached to the pump and the cab- 
bage irrigated. An abundance of products 
were gathered, including 105 lbs grapes, 7 
doz peppers, 5 doz ears sweet corn, % bu 


The illustration is about one-half size of aver- 


the wood is frozen. Other conditions being 
equal, winter pruning is practiced by many 
tor 4he reason that more time and care can 
be given to the work in winter than is prac- 
ticable in the hurry of the spring work. 





Cold Frames—The principal point to be 
observed in the management of cold frames, 
whether for wintering vegetable or flower- 
ing plants is to keep the plants dormant, 
not growing. Beginners are very apt to 
keep them too warm. Cold frames should 
be examined very frequently during win- 
ter and opened even when the outside tem- 
perature is below freezing. This ventila- 
tion is best given by sliding down the 
sashes from the back, and when the tem- 
perature rises above the freezing point they 
should be taken off altogether. There is 
far more danger in keeping cold frames too 
warm than too cold. 


The Tight Package preserves fruit best 
in the store room, but is not as effective as 
a ventilated package when fruit is kept in 
the cellar. 
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Jottings from the Farmers. 
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The land devoted to corn in this section 
is hilly and the soil full of gravel. Stone 
drains are used to some extent. The ground 
is plowed early in the season to a depth of 
about 7 inches and all the homemade fer- 
tilizer available applied. Planting is done 
in May. The corn is given shallow culti- 
vation and is gone ower 4 times, as a rule. 
The crop was laid by this year the latter 
part of July. Corn was cut by hand. The 
variety I used was Stowell’s Evergreen.— 
[Frank A. Daw, Monroe Co, N Y. F 





Farmer Skimmer wonders why his $10 
cows fail to give the big milk and butter 
yields he had read about in the papers, and 
thinks the records must be lies. Next thing 
he will expect prime Baldwins from his 
pasture seedlings.—[Burr Knapp. 





Most farmers are prepared for winter. 
Still there are some that are never quite 
ready. The happiest time of the farmer’s 
life has arrived when he can spend the 
long winter evenings in the home circle 
around his own fireside.—[J. A. Randall, 
New London Co, Ct. 





If our state does not put forth a greater 
effort to stop the destruction of birds, I be- 
sieve that in a few years clover and grass 
pastures will fail entirely.—[J. W. -Smith, 
Hardin Co, Ky. 





The institute season is on and for the 
rext two months the really progressive 
farmer, with his wife and family, will at- 
tend them, taking a post-graduate course 
in agriculture, which George Washington 
once declared to be “the oldest, the best 
and the noblest occupation of man.’’—[Rev 
John Morrison, Ontario. 





The farmer has no infallible rule. to fol- 
low to make his calling a success. The con- 
ditions this year are not the same as last 
year or as they will be next year. The car- 
penter and the machinist have certain iron- 
bound rules, but not so the farmer. He 
must each year face new problems and 
with years of experience back of him he 
must still be wide-awake with new methods 
to meet new conditions in order to insure 
success.—[Joseph Allen, Butler Co, O. 





Farm lands in this locality are, as a rule, 
hilly and undrained, being valued at about 
$40 per acre. Rotation of crops cgnsists of 
grain 2 or 3 yrs, then timothy or pasture 
for the same length of time. Farm labor 
is cheap, men being available for $12 per 
mo and board. The ground which is a 
limestone clay is plowed to the depth of f 
about 6 inches, fertilized with homemade 
fertilizer. Corn is given shallow cultivation 
and is usually gone over 4 or 5 times. It is 
cut by hand, shocked and husked. The 


‘stand was good this season and no replant- 


ing was necessary. The season was ex~ 
ceptionally dry from June until Aug with 
the exception of a wet period about the first 
of July. As a consequence the crop was 
shortened considerably. No corn land is 
rented in this section.—[C. N. Porterfield, 
Berkley Co, W Va, 





The exhaustive market reports of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist are condensed yet com- 
prehensive statements of what the farmers’ 
produce is worth. The paper seems enlisted 
in the farmers’ success, which means na- 
tional superiority.—({H. A. Smith, Erie 
Co, Pa. 





Good corn land in this section is valued 
at $25 per acre. Ground is plowed to the 
depth of about 4 in as a rule. Considera- 
ble quantities of commercial fertilizer are 
used and all the homemade material that 
can be secured. Moles cause some trouble 
in the fields when the corn is young. Deep 
cultivation is practiced. Corn is usually 
hbusked standing in the field.—{Luke Towns 
vend, Delaware. 
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Truck Farming for Profit. 


LESSONS FROM THE REMARKABLE ENTERPRISE 
OF A VIRGINIA FARMER. 





One of the most successful farmers in 
the famous trucking section about Norfolk, 
Va, > Fa 
Holmes. His 
neighbors say he 
realizes four times 
the income -per 
acre that anybody 
else gets. A na- 
tive of New York 
state and a truck- 
er before going to 
Norfolk, he has 
been farming there 
for 17 years, nine 
years upon his 
present farm. Mr 
Holmes is a Keen, 
practical, everyday 
man, in love with 
his business, who 
looks sharply after 
every detail and 
sees thatall is done 
properly and well. 
As is usual with Norfolk truckers, he has a 
commanding residence upon a bluff over- 
booking the harbor, with large barns, wa- 
gon and storage sheds, all substantially 
built and well painted. A range of 600 glass 
sash and double the quantity of frames pro- 
tected with cloth give something of a north- 
ern aspect to the place. 

The farm contains 83 acres, 60 acres be- 
ing -devoted to trucking. The land is a 
rather sandy clay loam, somewhat rolling. 
Mr Holmes believes in diversified crops, 
growing lettuce, parsley, asparagus, beets, 
radishes, potatoes and _ spinach. Seven 
mules and two horses furnish power. Hay 
for live stock is grown on the farm, but 
some corn is purchased in addition to that 
grcwn. 

Produce is freighted to steamers and rail- 
road wharves in his own vessel, which car- 
ries 125 bbls of potatoes at a load. This 
boat is loaded and unloaded at the farm 
landing and the mules are never required 
to leave the farm for marketing, which 
greatly increases their usefulness. It is 
much like having a railroad station in 
frent of your house. When wind and tide 
are favorable, the boat reaches Norfolk in 
half an hour, but when both are adverse 





AIR-TIGHT PACKAGE 
FOR NIGHT SOIL. 


half a day may be necessary and some-~ 


times a*tug must be called, costing $2; ordi- 
narily it takes abont two hours. 

About 12 acres are devoted to asparagus, 
but beets and radishes are grown on the 
same land. Asparagus is set in rows, six 
feet apart, and the land worked in beds, 
one row of asparagus to a bed. Besides 
the asparagus, four rows of i cets are plant- 
ed, and the entire surface is sown broad- 
cast to long scarlet radishes. Radishes are 
grown in a month, and the land is cultivat- 
ed with wheel hoes. At times asparagus, 
beets and radishes are being marketed from 
the same bed at once. Under heavy fer- 
tilizing asparagus grows to an enormous 
size, from 12 to 20 stalks often making a 
large 2 lb bunch. Parsley is one of the 
most profitable crops, but it is difficult to 
get a good stand, either by seeding or trans- 
planting roots, as it is very delicate when 
young. Wheh once established it grows 
luxuriantly, making a very handsome crop. 
It can only be grown by having an abun- 
dance of water at critical times. Lettuce 
anil spinach are grown in beds six or seven 
feet wide. Lettuce is set in rows and when 
well growing, spinach is drilled in between; 
when the lettuce is cut out the spinach is 
up and ready to be thinned. In the same 
way later on beets are planted between 
spinach, 

The principal winter crops are spinach 
and parsley, with lettuce, in cold frames, 
under glass and cloth. The frames are 
very easily built, being simply -a 6-ft bed 
of lettuce inclosed with a frame of inch 
boards, lower on the south than the north 


side, slightly banked with earth where the 
frame touches the ground, and covered 
with sash or cloth. The soil has no extra 
preparation, but. a growing crop is inclosed 
as above, setting being done before the 
trame is made. Lettuce matures twice as 
fast under glass as under cloth. The cloth 
iettuce is usually marketed about April 1 
and glass lettuce begins with the holidays. 

Altogether, about 40 acres of spinach are 
grown, 800 lbs of seed being required. This 
is a rather small acreage for a Norfolk 
farmer, some truckers using as high as 
2000 lbs of spinach seed. Where beets do 
not follow spinach, potatoes are grown as 
en early summer crop, followed with mil- 
let or crab grass, which is cut for hay. Thus 
three crops are secured annually and farm- 
ing is conducted nearly all the year, Au- 
gust being the dullest month. 

All horse cultivating is done with one- 
horse implements, but the Planet Jr dou- 
ble-wheel hoe is used on all stuff in 10-inch 
rows, the path between the beds being 
worked with a plow. Fertilizers are ap- 
plied to growing crops through a Mece- 
Whorten distributer, a hand machine of 
great merit. 


LARGE QUANTITIES OF NIGHT SOIL 
are obtained in Portsmouth of city con- 
tractors. It is handled in a very cleanly 
way in large, strong, tight vinegar barrels, 
holding about 400 lbs of the material. In 
the head of the barrel is a hole about 10 
inches in diameter, with an iron rim hav- 
ing three little clasps, and*is covered with 
a rubber ring of same size. An iron head 
or cover just fits over the rim, being 
tastened by turning the cover until the 
edge runs under the clasps and is held firm- 
ly with a little wooden wedge. The cover 
has two iron slots through which a flat iron 
bar is placed, and is opened and closed by 
a short push to one side, the cover and rub- 
ber ring being entirely removed when the 
barrel is emptied. When thus packed there 
is no odor, and night soil is transported and 
handled in the same boat and teams that 
carry the farm produce. It is brought as 
return freight when the boat would other- 
wise come back empty or partly loaded. 

A section of a field road that is not want- 
ed for immediate use is plowed deeply with 
a two-horse plow, making a ditch or gut- 
ter in the center of the road. This is 
roughly shoveled out until about 2 ft wide. 
Over the trench a strong hopper-like box 
ig placed which is ‘open top and bottom, 
the bottom being considerably larger than 
the top. It is carried from place to place 
by handles made of strips of 2x3 lumber, 
that project at each end sufficiently to ad- 
mit easy handling. This hopper is placed 
across the trench and when in position the 
top is about level with the bottom of the 
cart. The sealed barrels are brought in 
one-horse dumpcarts, 3 bbls to a load. A 





DISTRIBUTING NIGHT SOIT. 


man on the wagon removes the cover, tips 
the barrel on its side and lifts the bottom 
until the contents run through the hopper 
into the trench below. Thus_there is no spat- 
tering or loss. 

The night soil varies considerably in con- 
sistency, some of it being very liquid, while 
more is a thick paste. _Sometimes the pasty 
mass clogs the barrel outlet and then a man 
with a hoe digs the opening clear until the 
stuff comes of its own weight. The lowest 
end of the trench is filled first and as soon 
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as one section is full, the hopper is moved 
a few yards up the trench and another sec- 
tion is filled, and so on until the trench is 
full or the night soil is all dumped. After 
the trench is full it is covered by shoveling 
on the loose loam on each side, finally mak- 
ing a pile about 5 ft wide and 2 ft high, 
with a little ditch on each side which car- 
ries off surplus water. The compost re- 
mains in this pile for some two months and 
is then worked over by hand, thrown into 
piles containing six or elght one-horse 
loads and is then ready to be spread on the 
fields. Some 40 or 50 of these piles were 
seen in different parts of the farm, while 
long piles of freshly buried night soil oc- 
cupied the otherwise idle farm roads. About 
1000 bbls of night soil have thus been com- 
posted in the last three months. 

By using the roadbed, Mr Holmes ob- 
tained the loam necessary for composting 
and also deepened the roadbed, making it 
act as a surface ditch when compost was 
removed. Making a ditch of the roadbed 
he considers important, as surface water 
should run off the fields. By cultivation, 
together with the natural washing of the 
land, the roadbed gradually fills up and in 
a year or two is again ready to be plowed 
and composted. “All the roads, however, 
cannot be spared for composting, and here 
and there vacant lots were set aside for 
the purpose. Onto these plots loam is cart- 
ed from the sides of the deep ditches and 
made into shallow basins. Night soil is 
dumped into these basins and covered and 
composted as above. 


OTHER MANURE IS MADE IN GREAT QUANTITY. 

The space between the barns, tool houses 
and storage sheds is used as hog yards. Mr 
Holmes’s farm is so situated that the heavy 
eastern storms throw up an immense quan- 
tity of refuse vegetable matter of all sorts 
and kinds along the shore. This is gath- 
ered in dumpcarts’' and dumped in these 
yards until the entire surface is covered 
two or three feet deep. Here also is thrown 
the manure from seven mules, two horses 
and two or three cows and the whole mass 
is worked over and thoroughly composted 
by 100 hogs and shotes. Mr Holmes says, 
“A hog can compost it cheaper and better 
than I can.” The hog pays his way simply 
as @ manure maker on this farm, but con- 
siderable cash comes from the sale of young 
pigs which: sell freely at $2 each when eight 
weeks old. There were 15 large old brood 
sows, all of which had farrowed several 
times, and 23 young sows saved for breed: 
ing, as the old animals will soon be killed. 
A fine great Poland-China boar headed the 
herd and a promising young Berkshire was 
in training to take his place. 

Night soil compost and manure from the 
hog yards are considered of like value, and 
between the two from 1200 to 1500 one-horse 
loads are annually made. At least 20 loads 
are applied broadcast per acre, No manure 
is bought other than crude night soil, the 
supply being entirely made. on the farm. 


THE MOST ASTONISHING FEATURE 
of this farm will be described next week— 
its fertilizer factory, the irrigation outfit, 
its expenses and profits. 





Grapes and Strawberries Under Glass— 
N, J. A. will find mildew and red spider the 
worst enemies of grapes grown under glass. 
The vines should be well scraped of all old 
bark and painted with sulphur and lime, 
and sulphur used freely about the house 
and on the pipes for bothtroubles. Leaf spot 
is the worst disease with strawberries and 
bordeaux mixture is the best known speci- 
fic. Charlton’s Grape Growers’ Guide. will 
tell you all about greenhouse grapes and 
their enemies and costs 75c from this 
office. 





A Natural Manure is one that has been 
derived from some natural source and has 
not been given any specific treatment for 
manufacture. Farmyard manures, wastes 
from factories and the like are examples. 
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Buying Seeds and Plants. 





Fraud can be so easily practiced with so 
little chance of detection in the packing 
end sale of farm and garden seeds and 
nursery stock and plants, that our readers 
should be careful where and of whom they 


buy.. There is no way in which one variety 
of turnip seed may be told from any of 
half a dozen others, except as the crop 


grows. Neither is there any method of de- 
tecting whether the variety is true to name, 
whether seeds of some entirely different 
species have been substituted, or if a filler 
of old and worthless seed has been used to 
rake bulk and weight. 

The latter may be quickly discovered by 
planting a few seeds in a flowerpot andl 
counting how many sprout. The only as- 
surance which a buyer has in the honesty, 
purity and quality of his goods is through 
Lis trust and confidence in the seller. All 
firms of established reputation who adver- 
tise in our columns are zealous to main- 
tain. their standing and the confidence of 
their customers, so that the greatest pains 
is taken to insure the quality of their 
goods. In these respects, leading American 
seedsmen are far in advance of European 
dealers. 

Buyers should insist upon a guarantee 
il.at the seeds should be not only true to 
name, but that they shall be fresh and 
ef a given percentage of germination. Most 
responsible seedsmen will give this guar- 
antee to customers who buy any consider- 
able quantity. 

Prices are sure to rule high with many 
varieties of seeds, as recently shown in 
these pages. Early buying will be neces- 
sary where certain varieties are wanted, 
for seedsmen must do much substituting 
later in the season. Nursery stock is 50 per 
cent higher than two years ago. There 
was no money in growing apple trees at Sc 
each and peaches at 3c, so the nurserymen 
met, organized and agreed to maintain 
prices at a living profit. More attention 
will be given to quality than was possible 
heretofore, and buyers*will be benefited in 
the end. 

All nursery stock runs light and small, 
owing to the extremely dry season, and 
%-in 2-yr-old apple trees are scarce. Buy- 
ers will have to take lighter trees or older 
stock if they want size, and the year’s tree 
business will probably be an unsatisfactory 
one all around. 

The only way to be sure of securing va- 
rieties true to name is to buy good sto:k 
and top-work it.. Northern. Spy apple, 
Kieffer pear and Lombard plum make good 
stocks. Graft the’ next year or set buds 
during the summer of the varieties want- 
ed. Such trees will come into bearing ear- 
lier than trees worked in the , nursery. 
Peaches, cherries and grapes are more dif- 
ficult to work and not so much is to be 
gained by this method as with the kinds 
méntioned. Trees and plants grown in a 
stiff, heavy loam or clay produce many 
short, fine roots, while those grown on light 
soil have fewer roots, which are longer and 
larger. When buying, remember this and 
get trees grown on soil somewhat similar 
te your own. 


Vegetable Packers Seek to Organize. 


Canners of fruits and vegetables operat- 
ing in N Y state are formulating plans for 
an enormous combination with a share cap- 
ital of $16,000,000. It is proposed to place 
all the factories under one management, 
and if the scheme is carried out a number 
of them will be closed the coming season 
where deemed too close together for profit- 
able operation. The promoters claim there 
will be great saving through the purchase 
of machinery, lumber, tin, solder, labels 
and supplies generally in.a wholesale way, 
distributing these to the individual canning 
factories as needed. It is also proposed to 
have the factories, so far as possible, pre- 
serve only such vegetables and fruits as are 
grown most largely in their respective dis- 
tricts. 








FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


It is said options have been secured on 
fully two-thirds of all the canning estab- 
lishments in the state named. 
tions expire at New Year’s, and it remains 
to be seen whether they can be renewed, 
inasmuch as the company is not yet under 
way. It is worthy of note that a number 
of the large canners have refused to cast 
their lot with this combination. Progress 
will be watched with interest by canners 
and farmers in the truck sections of Ohio, 
Ind, Ill and the west. Certainly the scheme 
of the promoters to close some of the fac- 
tories may easily miscarry. Farmers and 
truck growers will be slow to go to the add- 
ed expense of packing and shipping fruit 
to a distant cannery simply to accommo- 
date any combine which desires to shut 
down the local factory. The market for 
canned goods continues fairly active and 
firm and the outlook favorable for next sea- 
son’s business. 





Farm Conveniences. 


Another Wagon Lifter—The illustration 
shows a cheap wagon lifter which anyone 
can construct. The lever, a, is four feet, 
while the upright is 4% ft long. The bot- 
tom pieces should be 2 by 8 and 20 in long. 





The upright, e, is mortised at the top and 
receives the lever a. After the wagon is 
raised it is retained in position by means 
of a chain which is fastened to a hook im B. 
[Otto Mayfield, Illinois. 


Using the Skunk Trap—iIn using the 
skunk trap recently described in these col- 
umns, I will suggest killing the animals 
with sulphur applied to a piece of cottor 
cloth, lighted, and placed in a tin dish. 
Siide it carefully under the box.—{N. Hi. 
Subscriber, 


_ Frame for Filing a Saw—tThe illustra- 
tion shows how a frame for filing a cross- 
cut saw may be constructed. It consists 
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simply of a board placed on four legs with 
six pins as shown at @ and b, then two 
boards, d, are placed by the side of an in- 
verted saw and wedged by means of a 
small wedge, c. The saw is thus held firmly 
in place and filing made easy. The width of 
the boards, d, is of course governed by 
the size of the saw. Have the legs of the 
bench long enough so that the operator can 
stand upright in filing.—{J. G. Allshouse. 


Here Is a New Wrinkle about so simple 
a matter as shoveling dirt into a ditch. 
You thought you-knew all about that job 
before, but you didn’t know this idea. The 
scheme is to turn the shovel over, hav- 
ing a man on one side of the ditch to push 
the shovel and on the other side of the 
itch to pull the shovel by means of a pole 


But the op-. 
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fastened by a wire to the base of the shovel 
handle. The picture makes it very plain. 
The old ditcher who got up this idea is an 
Illinois man and finds it a great help, es- 
pecially where the soil is heavy. He is a 





man who does ditching by contract, and 
who therefore knows what he is talking 
about. He says that two men working in 
this way will accomplish as much as three 
men working with shovels in the ordinary 
manner. " 





Wooden Walled Cisterns—Cisterns made 
in the form of a large tank and let into the 
ground possess several advantages over 
the waHed and cemented affairs, aside from 
the first cost. While a good cemented cis- 
tern is hard to improve upon, it is a fact 
that there are but comparatively few that 
do not leak water out or in. And where.a 
erack is once developed, it is next to impos- 
sible to stop it so that water will not* pass 
through. The first cost of a wooden cis- 
tern that will hold 75 barrels will not ex- 
ceed $25. And then the expense is stopped, 
for if well made of the right material there 
will be little danger of leakage. They seem 
to give the best of satisfaction where in 
use.—[J. L. Irwin. 








Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the 
great amount of labor it will save, and its great durabil- 
ity. The Electric Wheel Co. who make this Electric 
Handy Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have 
solved the problem of a successful and durable low-down 
wagon at a reasonable price. 





This wagon is composed of the best material through- 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, 
ete, Guaranteed to carry 4000 Ibs. These Electrie*Steel 
Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any height desired and any width 
of tire up to eight inchés. With an 
extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
intercliange them with his regular 
wheels and havea high or low-down 
wagon at will. Write for catalogue 
of the full “ Electric Line” to Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ill. 














Winter Work. FaPmers and others, you can make 
some cash and get your own Trees and Plants free 
us ‘wy New catalog and terms 
1869. Sweet Nursery Box 1725, Dat 


free. =) 
Co., Dansville, N. 
EGETABLE, FRUIT, STOCK FARM for sale. Timber, 


pasture.good buil ences, uu 
Healthy. Low price, H. B. Paxton, Fila, 
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*FEEDING THE DAIRY HERD. 
Winter Rations for Dairy Cows--V. 


F. W. WOLL, WIS EXPER STA. 


We called attention to the fact that local 
conditions will largely determine the sys- 
tem of feeding and the character of the ra- 
tions fed by different farmers. It is there- 
fore impossible to give any set rules that 
will apply in all cases as to feeding ra- 
tions. Still there are some general princi- 
Ples that hold good. 

One of these is that in order to do their 
best, cows must be fed to their full ca- 
pacity, and never be underfed or starved. 
Not only is the total quantity of food given 
cf importance, but also the composition of 
the digestible matter, for the rations must 
contain a fair amount of protein, viz, at 
least toward 2 Ibs per head daily, and the 
nutritive ratio of the rations fed must be 
fairly narrow, and not generally outside 
of 1:7. 

A recent N J bulletin nicely illustrates the 
fact that a good supply of digestible protein 
is essential to reach best results in feeding 
dairy cows. A good ration containing a fair 
supply of nutrients, with ¢ nutritive ratio 
of 1:5.38, was compared with a poor ration 
containing the same quantity of nutrients, 
but not in the proper proportion (nutritive 


that “twenty cows well fed, yet with no 
attempt at forcing, would produce as much 
milk as thirty cows, equally as good, fed 
an abundance of dry roughage, and 4 lbs 
of corn meal per day.” 
IN MAKING UP RATIONS 

for dairy cows, the matter of supplying a 
large amount of easily digestible substance 
is important. The ration must not be too 
bulky; a cow can maintain her weight on 
dry roughage alone, but she needs food 
stuffs that furnish considerable amounts 
of nutrients in a small bulk to produce a 
large mess of milk. Toward one-half of 
the dry matter in the ration should be sup- 
plied in the form of concentrated feeds. 

No moldy or decayed food should be fed 
to dairy cows, and if wet feeds are fed, par- 
ticular attention must be given to keeping 
the mangers clean. A palatable fodder, even 
if it is not very rich, is better than one 
that is high in nutrients, but not palatable. 
A supply of a variety of foods is of impor- 
tance, so as to stimulate the appetites of the 
animals. 

For this reason f:.rmers in the best dairy 
districts in Europe often feed as many as 
a dozen different food stuffs during the 
day, and nearly always more than six. It 
should be borne in mind that the modern 
dairy cow is a product of special-purpose 
breeding and high feeding, and unless pains 
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SHEARLING SHROPSHIRE EWES 


OWNED BY J. P. POND, VERMONT 


ratio, 1:13.5). Four cows were included on 
the experiment. The poor ration consisted 
of 12 lbs cornstalks, 8 lbs timiothy hay, and 
41bs corn meal. The good ration was made 
up of 30 lbs corn silage, 5 lbs timothy hay, 
4 lbs wheat bran, 4 Ibs dried brewers’ 
grains and 2 lbs linseed meal. The follow- 
ing table shows some of the results of the 
experiment: 


Good Poor 
ration ration 
Cost of food per day....... 15.8 cts 11.8 cts 
Dry matterin daily ration..20.91 lbs 20.95 Ibs 
Digestible protein in daily 
NED -ccsduceséaceessaces eae 
Yield of milk................2702 Ibs 20141bs 
Yield of butter.............. 181I1bs 94 lbs 
Food cost of 100 Ibs milk.. 70.2c 0.3¢c 
Food cost of 1 lb butter....14.5c’ 15.0 c’- 


Thirty-four per cent more milk and 39 
per cent more butter were produced from 
the good ration than from the poor one, an 
actual gain in production of over one-third, 
and this at no greater cost of food per unit 
of milk or butter. Thes® results indicate 





*Previous articles in this series: 


Dec 2: What kind of a herd to feed. 
Dec 9: Principles of feeding. 
‘Dec 16:. Feeding before and after calv- 


ing. 
Dec 23: What kinds of feeds to use. 
Next week: Amount of grain to be fed. 


is taken to cater to her wants, she will not 
be able to reach and keep up the standard 
of performance that may be expected 
of her. 

The time of feeding is also important; 
the feeding should be as regular as the 
milking. The practice of feeding three 
times a day is on the whole preferable, both 
for the cow and the feeder, 

SPECIMEN RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS. 

Here are sample rations, based on the 
farm-raised or boughten feeds available in 
different parts of the country. They were 
compounded on the principles previously 
laid dewn in these articles, and cows do well 
on them. 

No 1—15 lbs stover, 8 lbs hay, 5 lbs bran, 
3 les corn meal and 2 lbs cottonseed meal. 

No 2—20 lbs stover, 40 lbs roots, 3 lbs oats, 
3 lbs bran, 4 lbs gluten feed. 

No 3—20 Ibs hay, 4 lbs oats, 4 Ibs corn- 
and-cob meal, 2 lbs oil meal. 

No 4—10 lbs stover, 40 lbs silage, 3 Ibs 
shorts, 2 Ibs corn meal, 3 lbs_ brewers’ 
grains, 2 lbs oil meal. 

No 5—35 lbs silage, 12 lbs hay, 4 Ibs bran, 
2 lbs oats, 2 Ibs gluten meal. 

No 6—45 Ibs silage, 10 lbs hay, 5 Ibs oats, 
2 Ibs oil meal, 1 Ib cottonseed meal. 

No 7—40 Ibs silage, 8 lbs hay, 4 Ibs shorts, 
2 lbs buckwheat middlings, 3 Ibs malt 
sprouts 


BREEDING AND FEEDING 


No 8—35 lbs silage, 8 lbs hay (mixed), 5 
lbs oat hay, 3 lbs corn meal, 2 lbs brewers’ 
grains, 2 lbs cottonseed meal. 

No 9—30 lbs clover silage, 10 lbs stover, 
5 Ibs hay, 4 lbs oats, 3 lbs gluten feed, 2 lbs 
oil meal. 

No 10—10 lbs clover silage, 20 Ibs hay, 3 lbs 
corn meal, 2 lbs gluten meal, 3 lbs ma't 
sprouts. 

No 11—15 lbs hay, 30 Ibs roots, 6 lbs bran, 
3 lbs corn meal. 

No 12—18 lbs corn fodder, 8 lbs clover hay, 
4 lbs corn-and-cob meal, 4 lbs gluten meal, 
1 1b cottonseed meal. 

No 13—15 lbs corn fodder, 40 lbs roots, 5 
lbs straw, 6 lbs oat feed, 2 lbs oil meal, 1 lb 
cottonseed meal. 

No 14—12 lbs hay, 2 lbs shorts, 4 lbs corn 
meal, 3 lbs gluten feed, 45 lbs roots. 

No 15—10 lbs hay, 3 lbs each of bran and 
shorts, 1 lb each of gluten feed and cotton- 
seed meal, 50 lbs beet pulp. 

CONTENTS OF THE ABOVE RATIONS. 

Each of these mixtures contains the fol- 
lowing number of Ibs of dry miatter and 
of digestible nutrients: 

Digest- Sugar, 


ible starch, tive 


= Dr. 
matter protein & at 


Mation. Me. DT ..5.506cte0 24.8 2.35143 1to6.1 
Bo ee ie ere ree 24.6 2.2 14.7 1t06.7 
Ration No 3.. ---26.2 2.4 15.1 1t06.3 
Ration. No 4... ..<..cesc- 23.4 2.1 14.3 1to6.8 
Ration No 5.. -24.8 2.5 143 1to 5.0 
Ration No 6.. -26.3 2.5 14.7 1to6.0 
Ration No 7.. .23.2 2.4 12.9. 1 to 5.4 
Ration No 8...........2%8 2.3 165.1 1to 6.4 
Ration No 9.. .-27.8 2.6 15.6 1to 6.0 
TEBEIOR FEO 10s. 2600 ccce 27.4 2.8 15.6 1to 5.6 
Ration No 11 -.23.7 2.23 1236 1toGl 
Ration No 12 .-25.6 2.4 15.0 1t0o6.2 
Ration No 13 .-25.7 2.5 13.9 1to 5.6 
Ration No 14 22.6 2.6 13.4 1to 5.4 
Ration No 15..........260 2.38 11.8 1to5.2 
Points on Wintering Breeding Ewes. 
J. P. POND. 





There are four very essential things nec- 
essary in wintering a flock of breeding 
ewes. The first is a good, clean, dry place 
with an abundance @f fresh, pure air, and 
all the sunshine possible. The house or 
shed must be sufficiently warm for the 
lambs to do well from the start, should 
they come in March, but there must not be 
a hothouse warmth. The second essential 
is pure water and plenty of it. Sheep that 
eat snow for water will be found in a very 
different condition from those which have 
access to water at all times. A _ sheep 
drinks but little at a time, and often. A 
fiock having pure water is seldom found 
with parasites, the worst enemy with which 
we contend, for foul water is a fine breed- 
ing place for this pest. 

The third essential is feeding. I have ob- 
tained the best results by feeding fine hay 
and clover mixed. The sheep like this very 
much, and if the mixture is put into the 
barn in good shape, they will more than 
thrive upon it. If I have good clean corn 
fodder I give a little to them three times 
a week and they relish it very much. I 
feed no grain or roots until about six weeks 
tefore the time for the lambs, and then 
TI feed a mixture of two parts of oats and 
Lran to one of cracked corn, with a sprink- 
ling of oil cake, and as many quarts of 
roots as I feed of grain, starting in light 
and increasing to a quart a head after 
lambing. I find this an excellent feed to 
ztroduce milk, and that is what makes a 
good lamb. 

Lastly, exercise. This is an important 
item and somewhat difficult to accomplish. 
I have a knoll north of the barn where the 
snow usually blows off, and when the sheep 
are let out they make straight for this 
piece of bare ground. They stay a short 
time, and back they come, feeling gay and 
sprightly. One need not be afraid of 
getting them too fat if they have sufficient 
exercise. I like to see them fat and then I 
Enow a good, strong lamb will be the re- 
sult, but exercise is imperative. 


A Trade Worth Having—In "98 Canada 
exported 196,703,000 lbs cheese, valued at $17,. 
573,000 














Corporation Creameries. 

MCSPARRAN, PENNSYLVANIA. 

In this day of trusts, any combination is 
lcoked upon as a’ trust. This, however, is 
a distortion of the term, for a trust in the 
creamery business is an impossibility, at 
least as practiced in our locality. <A trust 
is primarily a combination which deprives 
the producer of his just returns and puts 
an undue amount of profit in the hands of 
the promoters of the trust. In our cream- 
cry we have figured very closely and have 
paid the. farmer every cent that we could. 
The success that has followed our method 
has not enriched the operators unduly, but 
in it the creamery patron has shared. I 
believe that incorporation of creameries is 
a wise movement, .as by this means the 
butter trade can be improved and a better 
market secured for the output of the cream- 
ery. 

The difficulties in general that creameries 
have to contend with are, first, poor milk. 
From this, good butter cannot be made un- 
der any circumstances. The product must 
be second or third-class. Second, poor work- 
men in the creamery. Unless we have good 
butter makers the output is not uniform 
and we are not able to build up a profitable 
trade. Third, the cost of making butter. 
Unless the milk and cream are carefully 
handled, the cost in making this product is 
so great that there is no profit in the bus- 
iness. Fourth, and probably the most sge- 
rious trouble, is unjust competition in buy- 
ing milk. Where there is a lot of small 
creameries, every means is devised to se- 
cure a supply of milk, and often ruinous 
competition results. By agreeing to put up 
a central creamery and co-operate in work- 
ing up the milk, it is possible to contract 
ahead, put up an up-to-date plant, equip 
it with the best machinery and secure a 
good working force and educate the pa- 
trons to produce the best kind of milk. 

With a creamery of this kind it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have a good head, that 
is, a manager who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business and is capable of run- 
ning it. Then secure a first-class butter 
maker, because upon him depends the qual- 
ity of the butter, and it does not pay to 
put an incompetent man in this position. 
Further, it pays to appoint an inspector who 
shall from time to time visit the homes and 
stables of the patrons and instruct them as 
to the care and feeding of their cows and 
the care of the milk. If the stables are small, 
poorly ventilated and filthy they must be 
told how to improve them. Very few men 
know how to figure out the best ration for 
their cows from feeds available, and an in- 
spector can be of great help here. Then 
the inspector should insist upon cleanliness 
about the stable at milking time and the 
cleanliness of milk utensils, the proper 
aerating and cooling of the milk and mat- 
ters of this character. 

Then the corporation creamery should 
have the very best salesmen and collectors. 
The services of these men will come high, 
but it is the most profitable in the end to 
have the best that can be had. The chances 
then in having a corporation creamery are 
that we will get better milk and more of it, 
a better product will be made, farmers will 
get more money and consumers will get a 
better product and the creamery man him- 
self will be better ane for his work. 

Succulent Food for Swine. 


{From paper of Prof CC. S. Plumb at IIl- 
linois live stock breeders’ meeting.] 


. L. 








Pumpkins for years have been fed by our 
farmers to some extent to pigs, and while 
they have asa rule met with favor, we 
know little of their feeding value on the 
_ basis of reports. The Ore exper sta fel 
pumpkins to six Berkshire pigs, which wer: 
about eight months old when the experi- 
ment began. The pumpkins were cooked in 
a vat and mixed with shorts. They were 
fed from Oct 30 to Dec 25. Reckoning 





*Extracts from a paper read at the Dec 
meeting of Pennsylvania dairy union. 
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pumpkins-at '$2;50 per ten and; shorts at 12, 
the amount. of: the former feed .was-worth 
2.40 and the latter 5.54,.a total of 14,94. The 
total gain.in live weight was .499 Ibs,-mak- 
ing the cost of the food far 100 lbs of, gain 
in live weight, 2, The pigs consumed large 
emounts of pumpkins, averaging for the 
two last feeding periods 26 lbs each per day. 
At first only a small amount of shorts was 
necessary, but later this amount had to be 
increased, The average daily gain for the 
entire period was 1% lbs per pig. The qual- 
ity of the meat was very fine. 

The real value of succulent food for swiae 
cannot be measured by simple gains in 
weight of pigs given such food. Undoubt- 
edly where animals are confined to a pu-e 
grain diet, the digestive tract is more torpid 
and sickness is more likely to occur than 
when succulent food is given. Then the di- 
gestive organs are more active and natural 
in movement, and the body is better prc- 
pared fo resist disease. The influence of 
this succulent food on sows in pig or suck- 
ing pigs cannot be measured by the scale3, 
Lut the general testimony of practical feed- 
ers of experience is that such diet promot -s 
€asy parturition, a generous milk fiow an 
vigorous offspring. Pigs that are not to he 
fattened in a short period of feeding do not 
perhaps need roots in their diet, though I 
believe it would be to their advantage; but 
breeding stock, both male and fémale, and 
suckling sows will certainly be materially 
tenefited by summer..pasturage and roots 
in winter. Swine should always be fed with 
Giscretion the first few days of turning on 
pasture, to prevent bloat, but where roots 
are fed no special danger is likely to occur. 

Of the summer pasture plants, red clover 
and rape are undoubtedly the most desir- 
able, while the sugar beet and mangel 
wurzel, all things considered, offer the 
cheapest food in the form of roots. Possi- 
tiy swedes or kohl rabi are equally desir- 
able, though they are probably more o* 
an unknown quality with American feed- 
ers than the other two. Those roots with 
the greatest amount of sugar in_ them, 
however, will be eaten with more relish, 
and probably give the best returns, as is 
shown in the Danish experiments, where 
the sugar content of beets is reported on. 





Renovated Butter, one of the newér 
pests in the trade, varies greatly in the 
amount of water it contains. Tests made 
by the Pa dept of agri showed that in some 
samples w.ter was only 5.7 per cent, in oth- 
ers as high as 17.5 per cent. 





Eight to the Ton—The average weight of 
the 757,000 hogs received at Chicago in Nov 
was 250 Ibs, compared with 235 in ’98, 252 in 
97 and 245 lbs in ’96. 


TEST IT. 


A Babcock tester is a 
good thing—one of the 
best—but butter yield 
underaverage conditions 
is better. Try a Shar- 
ples Hand Separatorthat 
way and you win every 
time. The butter qual- 
ity is better, too, and the 
machine is simple and 
durable, easily understood, 
washed, no repair bills, etc. 
free. 
The Sharples Co., 


Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, 











easily 
A trial 
Send for Catalogue No. 34. 


P, M. SHARPLES, 
‘West Chester, Pa. 
U. S.A. 





SEE AND WONDER 
AUTOMATIC 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


2 Simple; easy to operate; a saves half the 
& labor. Butter- making simplified. More and bet- 
© ter utter. Farmers’ and Agents’ Geld-mine. Price 
orth $100. Send stamp for particulars, 

utomatic Cream Separator Co, Bor4,Quincy Ill 


Wanted 
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NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. 1st marked the © 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“Baby” or “Dairy” sizes 
of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 
**Alpha’’ disc machines 
are simply wunapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of a cream sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming as 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
A higher and they are more 
+ than ever placed in a class 
by themselves as regards all 
possible competition. 

Send for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanvoiPH & Canat ST6., 74 Contianot Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW Vora. 






























































aaa 
FEED 
COOKER 


Get Your Money's ¥ in 


You will find this cooker by far the most satisfac- 

tory im every Way. Absoutely fa ut mpooere 
gal on size not stamped “70 gallons”); one-ha 
cheaper than any other; simplest: lasts for genera- 
tions; quickest in heating ; most econo! 
{uel ; coal or wo sizes, 15 to 70 gallons. Send 
fer cucular. Sfoney bach if not satisfactory. 

Direct fro HEESEN BROS. & CO., 

tactory to facmer. 22 figh St., Tecumseh, Mich. 




















a ga : 
kinds of 
for heat- 


gestibie 
FARMER'S FAVORITE, 


Itis 
Jor necking fool for 


live stock and poul: 
ing water for scalding 


Fag Ree 


Wis. set pra Main St., 








Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. : 
By HERBERT Myrick. A colored chart 
of feeding and manurial values of prin- 
= cipal crops and feeding stuffs. This 
shows plainly the constituents of all 
stock foods, and how to combine them 
so as to get the best results in feeding 
all classes of stock. The back of the 
chart contains tables giving in detail 
the composition, digestibility and feed- 
s ing value of a great v -riety of fodders, 
% grains and feeding stuffs, and their 
manurial value. Also the amount and 
kind of food required daily by different 
” classes of farm animals under varying 
# conditions. . 
S rend and Feeding. 
% By W. A. Henry. Thijs handbook for 
@ studénts and stock men constitutes a 
wccmpendium of practical and useful 
@ knowledge on Plant Growth and Ani- 
mal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding 
« Animals and every detail pertaining to 
this important subject. It is thorough. 
moccureye and reliable, and is the most 
valuable contribution to live stock liter- 
Seat in many years. All the latest and 
best information is clearly and ie 
atically presented, making the work in- 
* dispensable to every owner of live 
stock. 658 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 2.00 
3 Ca talogue Free of this and many other publications 
sus JUDD Co., Sa gy = hab Fie New York 
Marquette Building 
GMOMS MOANA HOMSMOMOMS MONON 
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Price Changes of the Year 1899 with Comparisons. 





Dec 20 Julyi Apri 
*99 *¥9 "99 

No 2 wheat, bu, $0.66% $0.74 $0.71 
No 2 corn, p bu, 31% .34%~ «34 
No 2 oats, bu, 22% .24% 8.26% 
No 2 rye, bu, .53 .60 .53% 
No 1 flaxseed, bu, 1.49 1.04 1.23% 
Beef cattle, 100 lbs, 7.50 5.75 5.80 
Hegs, 100 Ibs, 4.20 3.90 3.85 
Sheep, 100 lbs, 4.50 6.50 5.00 
Wool, O and Pa X, Ib, .34 .26 .26 
Cotton, 1b, .07 11-16 .06 1-16 .06 5-16 
Butter, Ib, 025 an 20 
Cheese, Ib, 12 08%, .12% 
Hay, No 1 tim, ton, 12.50 12.00 10.50 
Potatoes, bu, .45 .50 .60 
Hops, 1b, 15 16 18 
Sugar, gran, Ib, 05% 05% -051% 
Coffee, green Rio, Ib, 06% .06% 065g 
Print cloths, yd, 03% .02% .02% 
Sheeting, yd 05% = ««.04 04% 
Steel rails, ton, 35.00 28:00 26.00 
Wire nails, 100 Ibs, 3.45 2.70 2.30 
Rock Island, 108% 118% 119% 
Cc, B & Q, 123% 187% # 145 
C&N W, 158 162% 160 
Lake Shore, 210 201% 200 
Pennsylyania, 132 137% 135% 
American Tobacco, 99 92 225 
General Electric, 119 117 116% 
American Cotton Oil, 34 37% 36% 
Western Union, 88 $0 93% 
American Sugar, 130 155% 170 


Some remarkable price changes have been scored in the calendar year 1899. 


will be seen by our table of quotations c 


modities, railroad and other’ securiti 
years. With a few notable exceptions, t 
ward during ’99. 


the generally liberal supplHes throughou 


Jani Julyi Jani Jani Jani Jantl 
99 "98 "98 "97 96 "95 
$0.6744 $0.82  $0.90394 $0.93% $0.61%, $0.53% 
36% 32% -263 .23% -253%% 445g 
27 22% 23 16% 17% .30 
54 44% 46% -38 32% -48 

1.17% 1.07 1.21 -76% 91% 1.39 
5.90 5.25 5.40 5.50 4.85 5.75 
3.70 4.00 3.50 3.55 3.75 4.65 
5.25 5.25 4.75 3.80 3.50 3.50 
26 25 27 17% 18 161, 
05% .06% .05 15-16 .07% .08 5-16 .05 11-16 
.20% 16 21 21 -23% 23 
.09% 07% .08 08% .09% 10% 
8.50 10.00 9.00 9.50 13.00 10.50 
.36 -65 .60 .24 .23 52 
19 14% 18 15 .10 12 
U5 05% 05% 043g .05 .03% 
06% 06% 065g .10% 144% 15% 
= 23g .02 02% .02% .03 .02 
0414 04% .05 05 05% .05 
18. 00 20.00 18.25 25.00 28.00 22.00 
1.60 1.65 1.75 2.80 2.53 1.15 
114 9614 88% 6656 66% 61 
125% 105% 9834 70% 76% 69% 
142 125% 120% 102% 100 95% 
196% 187% 170% 152 141% 35 
122% 115% 114% — _- a 
143% 120% 88% 78% 77% 98 
9514 39% 3414 341g 2614 33% 
3514 21 22% 13 18 23% 
9456 93 90% 83% 84 865g 
124% 130% 141% 1114 102% 8714 
This 
overing a considerable list of staple com- 
es, extending over a period of five 


he price tendency has been decidedly up- 


Owing largely to abundance of crops in the U §S and a belief in 


t the world, cereals have ruled heavy 


throughout the closing months of the year, wheat touching the lowest point since 


corn and oats prices not high, but h 
Marked advances t 


"96; 
the figures indicated. 


closing months of the year brought the highest cattle prices in a long time. 


ave frequently been materially lower than 
90k place in flaxseed, wool and cheese. The 
So with 


cotton, the great southern staple, while early winter found creamery butter selling 


higher than in the past five years. 
scored as in the iron industry, the price o 
opening of the year. In securities muc 


are on a dividend paying basis, many of these showing decided advance, 


part of this past two weeks. In our table o 


hops relate to the New York market, all others to Chicago. 


steel rails, wire nails, cotton goods, sugar a 
ern delivery in a wholesale way. The secu 
York stock exchange. 


Competition of Argentine Wool. 





Much excitement has been caused by the 
treaty of reciprocity with Argentina, now 
pending in the U S senate, because it pro- 
poses to reduce by 20 per cent the duties 
upon all wools imported into the U § from 
that country. Such a bonus on Argentine 
wool would naturally stimulate its produc- 
tion and exportation to the U S. The fol- 
lowing table shows up the 


POSSIBILITIES OF SUCH INCREASED COMPETITION. 
(Sheep in millions; wool in millions of pounda.) 


ool 
Wool expt 

No of sheep Wool product impt from 
US Argta Argta into US Argta 

1898 33 140 267 ? 133 ? 
1897 31 138 259 480 351 452 
1896 33 132 272 430 231 213 
1895 36 130 294 460 206 443 
1893 *47 112 349 = 3900 175 271 
1890 44 110 3094-275 105 260 
1886 48 124 282 315 125 291 
1880 41 22 156 232 128 210 
1870 29 62 100 156 49 141 
1860 22 16 60 41 26 36 

*U Sdeptagri. By many considered an overestimate. 

The Argentine has four times as 


many sheep as the U S, though of a vastly 
lower grade. She exports two to three 
times as much wool as the U §S imports. 
Only 8 to 16 per cent of our wool imports 
now come from Argentina direct, and an 
unknown quantity via Europe. Without 
materially decreasing her exports to Eng- 
land and Europe, that South American 
country could vastly increase its shipments 
of wool direct to the U S. 

There is also an enormous export of sheep 
skins (pelts) from Argentine, 80 per cent of 
their weight consisting of the unwashei 
wool thereon. As the pending treaty pro- 
vides Tor a 20 per cent cut in duties on 
hides from Argentina, pelts would come in 
at this reduced rate. Thoroughbred rams 
from Vermont, New York, Wisconsin and 
England have. been imported into Argen- 
tina fh -increasing numbers of late years 


But nowhere has such remarkable advance been 


f steel rails practically doubling since the 
h stability is noted, particularly such as 
but losing 
f prices of farm produce, wool, cotton and 
Such commodities as 
nd coffee are quoted on the basis of east- 
rity prices are those ruling on the New 


to improve the flocks and enhance the 
weight and value of the clip. 

Argentina officials are keenly alive to the 
agricultural possibilities of the country, 
and have a well-organized colonial bureau 
to stimulate immigration of agricultural 
classes. In ’95, only 6 per cent of the total 
érea suitable for cultivation was under tke 
plow. The population of Argentina in 1895 
was 3,955.000, or at the rate of 2.2 per square 
mile of territory. In ’97 the immigrants 
were 72,978, chiefly Italians and Spaniards. 
In the 25: years, ’73-’97, total arrivals of im- 
migrants numbered 2,063,000. 





Possibilities in Cabbage Prices—If the 
south should happen to freeze up later in 
the winter, the market will go wild just as 
it did last season. The feeling here is strong 
and cabbage dealers confident in an ad- 
vance tc $20@25 per ton, if not more, by the 
middle of Jan. The market in Nov was 
sent skyward, reaching the highest price 
I have ever known, with 15. paid for some 
fancy Danish. This variety did not yield 
over five tons per acre, most of it three to 
four tons.—[J. E. Briglin, Ontario Co, N Y. 


Cotton Growing in Russia—Confined 
largely to the territory east of and adjoin- 
ing the Caspian sea, this industry seems 
to be steadily expanding. Foreign official 
reports say the cotton crop of 1899 in the 
trans-Caspian district is very abundant 
and of good quality. Large quantities are 
already sent from central Asia to the cot- 
ton markets of Russia. 





Gross Earnings of Railroads have shown 

a decided increase during the early winter 

compared with a year ago...The Financial 

Chronicle says 115 roads from Jan 1 to Nov 

30 had gross earnings of $588,603,000, an in- 
\crease of 52 millions: 


Linseed Oil Imports in ’99 were only 5200 
gallons, paying a duty of 20c per gallon. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


The Poultry Contest. 
Money-in-Poultry. 





Our great contest is creating increased in- 
terest. See last week’s issue for full par- 
ticulars. <All contributions to the prize list 
should be rushed in promptly, for the rea- 
sons fully stated in last week’s page an- 
rouncement. Many in the south and west 
want the record year to begin March 1, 
while at the north and east, April 1 is pre- 
ferred. So we have decided to let contest- 
ants run their record 12 months from either 
of these dates that is most convenient. We 
want to do everything pussible to make it 
easy for all to compete for the many and 


. big prizes, which are constantly being add- 


ed to. 
The Prize List to Date. 


Orange Judd Company, pottthey Orange Judd 
‘armer of Chicago for the west, "American Agri- 
ulturist of New York for the middle and 
southern states, The New England Hemestead 
for the east, set aside $2500 for all expenses of 
— contest, collating and publishing the re- 


tu 

Orange Judd Gompany give outright for prizes, ‘to 
be suitably apportioned when the list is finally 
made up, in gold . 

H. 8. Leach, Swansea, Mass, trio of either single 
or rose comb R I Keds, or eggs 

©. Rodgers, Knoxville, Tenn, 

White Wyandots * 

"2 Arnold, Lonsdale,” R i, trio Pekin 


Woodbine Farm, Pa, * pen 
R C White Leghorns for the clearest and most 
accurate record of White Leghorns, either single 
or rose comb ° 

W. J. Bryant, Union, “Me, one 
of®each variety, White Guineas, 
and Pekin ducks 

M.s Sarah B. Bowman, 584 Lake avenue, Roc hes- 
ter, N Y, china pl: ate With date and name of 
paper and prize winner’s name painted on, the 
rest of the design to be her own caeten, painted 
on good Haviland china . é 

Mrs Josephine Russell, Tabor, Ia, “three dozen 
patent nest eggs to lady prize winners 

8. Davis, Cazenovia, N Y, trio of Buif Orp- 
ingto 


W._R. "Hollingsworth "343 ith street, Green Bay, 
Wis, one sitting of B P Rocks, one of White 


Minorcas . é ; . é 
Joseph M. Barney, “Erie, Neosho Co, Kan, 
Yard, J. W. McCar ty, 


of B Langshans 
Mountain iew Poultry 
Mgr, Windsor, breeding pen of bred-to- lay 
Buff Wyandots, VYis trio of White Wyandots, 
three sittings of White W yandot eggs, $5, 
Drexel Poultry Yards Co, Drexel, Lil, two sittings 
oF trio of Buff P Rocks, White Wy: andots and 
R C B Leghorns; also two sittings or pair B P 
ae, Light Brahmas, Buff Cochin bantams 25.00 
The American Cereal Company of Chicago and 
New York, sole manufacturers of the Americ an 
poultry food and mo ning mash, will add $100 in 
gold to the grand sweepstakes prize, if it be 
taken by any contestant who has ordered direct 
of them and used between now and the close of 
the record year not less than $2 worth of Ameri- 
can poultry food. In addition to this, the Amer- 
ican Cereal Company will give $150, to be appor- 
tioned in the prize list as the editor sees fit, 
rovided only that the contestant has orde-ed 
irect of the American Cereal Company and 
used not less than $1 worth of American poultry 
food within the record year. If the $100 offered 
in connection with the grand sweepstakes is not 
taken it will be divided among those who com- 
oe = it. Total offer by American Cereal 


I 5. p= & Co, Boston, Mass, sole manu- 
facturers of She idan’s condition powders to 
“‘make hens lay,’’ will add $100 in gold to the 
grand sweepstakes prize if it is taken by any 
contestant who has ordered direct of them and 
used within the record year not less than $5 
worth of Sheridan’s condition powder. In addi- 
tion to this, I. 8. Johnson & Co will give $100 
to be ap ortioned in the prize list as we see 
rovided only that the contestant has or- 

od direct of I. Johnson & Co and used 
. eae of Sheridan’s powder within the record 


$2500 


500 
7.00 
5.00 
8.00 


* pair of 


Hartstown, breedin 


10.00 
sitting of eggs 
Pearl Guineas 

9.00 


5.00 
5.00 
15.00 


5.00 
5.00 


trio 


25.00 


ensethiaeatibbenesneiat nab etentateriaeanndaias 200 
ow. Mann Co, Milford, Mz iss, contribute goods 
of their exclusive manufacture as follows: No 4 
B. Mann’s bone cutter $17, Mann’s clover 
entter A No 1 B. M. Mann’s cutter $10.40, 
1000 Ibs Mann’s granite crystal grit $10, one 
Mann’s champion ball bearing orn sheller $2.50, 
one 36-inch Mann’s swinging feed tray $1.50, 
ditto, 27-inch $1.25, ditto 18-inch $1, Mann’s per- 
forated cor ugated cast iron mortar $3, 500 Ibs 
crystal grit $5, tot: * ES Sees eS -Pe 
Ridgeview Poultry Farm, Bedford, N Y, either a 
trio of White Wyandots or Pekin ducks........ 
R. J. Holman, Waupaca, Wis, 3 sittings of eggs 
ok ere err iree 
M. L. Edson, Jacksonviile, mu, reliance trap nest 
$1.50, plans for cabinet $1, 15°B P Rocks $2.50. 
R. Perry, North Chs + DS N H, 3 sittings 
Te BO Oe ae ie epee 2 
J. C. Simpson, Cecil, W aakington Co, 

S S Hamburg cockeve 
James Pettibone, Bristol, 
SE Mt tenia has tonidumesdoakeceatt 
_. = Merrick, St Albans, Vt, trio of Light 
Brahmas ‘‘for the poorest laying record for the 


61.65 
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Cause and Cure of Feather Eating. 


FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS, 








About all of the bad habits of fowls, such 
as feather pulling, egg eating, etc, are the 
result of idleness. Fowls are like boys, un- 
less they.are kept busy they are certain to 
get into mischief. One of the greatest mis- 
takes made by poultry keepers is feeding 
their fowls heavily the first thing in the 






































































morning. When they are filled up there is 
no incentive to work, te hustle ebout in 
quest of food, and they gather in some 
sunny spot and idle away the time picking 
themselves and each other. They pull out 
a feather occasionally and swallow it, and 
thus acquire a habit that sticks to them 
all their days. Feed fowis very lightly in 
the morning, and if there is considerable 
waste food about the yards, feed them noth- 
ing and they will hustle about all day, and 
just before going to roost should be given 


a full feed. If a fowl goes to roost full of 
food it will sleep all night and let the 
feathers of its companions alone. If it has 


to hustle for a breakfast and dinner, it 
has no time to pull feathers during the day. 

One man writes me that he cured his 
fowls of the habit by feeding cut green 
bone. Another tells me that feeding cut 
green Done led his fowls into the habit, 
and they not only picked each other’s necks 
bare, but they actually got to tearing at 
the skin, and they finally got so far along 
that they killed one of their number and 
picked the bones clean. I am satisfied that 
idleness and overcrowding are the primary 
causes of all bad habits in fowls, and the 
remedy is to give them plenty of room 
and keep them busy. Don’t starve them, 
nor work all the flesh off their bones; but 
let them forage during the day, and give 
th m a good supper just before they retire. 
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The American Poultry Association. 


EX-PRES I. K, FELCH. 





Its prime intent 
was to foster ani 
distribute pure- 
bred poultry 
throughout the 
states, also to en 
courage the exhi- 
bition of the same, 
believing that such 
stock responded to 
the best of care to 
a greater extent 
than the crude na- 





tive and mixed 
ALAN BoGuE, ontario, reeds. For this 
purpose and for 


President American 


f i 
Poultry Ase'n. reform of the er 


rors and abuses of 
the exhibition management of the time, was 
the association formed. 

It has established a written, descriptive 
standard for all the breeds considered com- 
pletely bred, and has provided for a score 
card application of the standard. During 
the 25 years of its existence we have seen 
100 exclusive poultry papers come into be- 
ing. A. large number have failed, but 50 
yet remain. We have seen the exhibitions 
increase from two or three to nearly 200 ex- 
hibits to occur the coming season. Progress 
has raised the market weight over 1% Ibs 
per carcass, and, as the sale occurs gener- 
ally when the chickens are one-fourth to 
two-thirds grown, we hazzard the assertion 
that the entire poultry stock of the coun- 
try averages fully two pounds more at ma- 
turity than did the farm fowls of 25 years 
ago. All this has come about largely by 
the influence of concerted action of the 
breeder, contrelled by the American poul- 
iry ass’n, and the work of imprevement is 
still rapidly going on. The association holds 
its annual meeting Jan 15-21 at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia. 





A Successful Egg Producer’s Way. 


E, M, RIPLEY, MASSACHUSETTS, 





We feed a mash in the morning consisting 
of % shorts, 4% corn meal, 4% chopped cocked 
vegetables, and at night grain, either wiieat, 
rye or corn. A hen likes a change in food— 
and if one has a good cellar, a pile of sods 
in one corner will afford a feast as well as 
exercise, 

Every mdrning the drop boards are 
cleaned—a ceal hod, ashort-handled hoe, and 
@ boy for the motive power. We have never 
been treubled with lice. The roosts are of 


sassafras, the nests are cleaned often and 
sometimes filled with hay or pine needles, 
or sawdust, but always liberally sprinkled 
with sulphur. We raise from 50 to 150 chicks 


a year. We keep about 40 hens through 
the winter, selling the rest by middle of 
January. Our eggs are sold at the door 


from l4c to 38c per doz. Poultry, live weight, 
9 to 10c per lb, dressed 12 to 16c. We set 
hens and also use a small incubator. I like 
the brooders very much—the chicks are as 
strong and they are so tame and easily 
handled. 

Selling Canadian Poultry—Trial ship- 
ments of poultry fattened at the new gov’t 
stations in Canada have given successful 
results and invited probable growth in this 
line of export. The chickens when brought 
to the station are worth an average of 
about 25c each or 6c per Ib. After the fat- 
tening process their value is placed at about 
68c per chicken, or about 10c per lb. Out of 
this increased value must come expense of 
fattening and marketing. At the Quebec 
station, 133 chickens when started weighed 
575 lbs, and after fattening for 43 days 
weighed 916 Ibs, gaining a little over 2% lbs 
per fowl at a cost per lb of 6c. 





Southwest Poultry Show—One of the fin- 
est displays of poultry stock ever exhibit- 
ed in the southwest was seen at Dallas, 
Tex, beginning Dec 12. The space of the 
building was fully occupied. There were 
exhibitors from nearly every southern state, 
and many from more distant sections. The 
standard breeds and many of the rare kinds 
were well represented, the total number of 
birds reaching fully 1500. Rabbits and pet 
stock were numerous. A fine display of 
White Wyandots came from Shelby, N C. 
Many exhibits came from Tenn, Ala, Ky, 
Miss, La, Mo and Ark. 





All Enthusiastic—I am interested. FW. 
R. §., Oxford, N Y.——A move in the right 
direction. [A. W. Wilcox, Vt. Will be a 
great thing for the farmers. [Mrs J. S. 
England, Md.—The knowledge made pub- 
lic will be worth everything. [J. R.—I 
shall enter for the benefit my hens may de- 
rive from the effort. [Mrs B. Barnes, Ct. 
—I think the contest will be a rousing 
success. [W. R. H., Wis.——It should in- 
terest everyone engaged in poultry rais- 
ing. [Mrs J. Russell, Iowa. 








Wheat Screenings can be used to best 
advantage by young chickens, who will 
find and eat the small seed, but such ma- 
terial should not be fed until the chickens 
are several weeks old. 





It Pays to be with fowls enough to un- 
derstand their ways and to notice what 
they like. 
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FOR WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1899. 
The Farmers’ Word With Congress. 


The farmers and workingmen of the Unit- 
ed States, irrespective of political affilia- 
tions, have long agreed that, so long as 
there was a tariff it should be designed to 
protect them equally with the manufac- 
turer. However opinions might differ as 
to the propriety of protection, or as to its 
proper limit, all have been agreed that it 
should be as nearly equal as possible in 
its benefits or burdens. This proposition 
was strongly emphasized when the tariff 
now in force was prepared. 

But now it is proposed to admit Porto 
Rican and Hawaiian produce duty free, 
and to reduce the duties on produce from 
Cuba, the British West Indies, British Gui- 
ana and Argentina, by 12% to 20 per cent. 
Since those regions have to sell only agri- 
cultural produce that will compete most se- 
riously with our domestic farmers, while 
in return they will afford an added market 
for only a limited quantity of American 
manufactures, the fear has become wide- 
spread that American agriculture and labor 
is to be sacrificed for the benefit of certain 
selfish manufacturing interests. 

If the proposed policy is put into effect, 
it will doubtless cut off from our domestic 
producers from 3 to 10c per lb on their ci- 
gar leaf tobaeco, and will cut the price 
paid to producers of sugar beets or sugar 
cane at least 50c per ton or $5 to $10 per 
acre. That it will have an equally serious 
effect on the vast trucking, fruit, vegetable, 
rice and nut industries in the United States 
can hardly be questioned. It would nip in 
the bud the beet sugar industry that, if 
given a fair chance, promises so much to 
the farmer. 

Nor does there seem to be any good rea- 
son for the proposed policy. Labor in the 
tropics is so cheap and land so, fertile and 
productive that agriculture there is very 
profitable when properly condueted, even 
after its product pays the present duties 
to get into the United States market. This 
statement can be readily substantiated. In- 
deed, under intelligent culture the aver- 
age. plantation in the tropics’ will pay a far 
better return on capital invested than the 
average farm here, even if the tropical 
produce continues to pay the same duties 
n the future ag in the past to get into the 
American market. To remove these duties 














EDITORIAL 


is to deprive the fedéral>treasury: of reve- 
nue, and thus add to the burdens of domes- 
tic taxpayers, at the bame time that our 
farmers and laborers will be forced to re- 
duce the standard. of: living In order -to 
compete with tropical compeétition. 

American Agriculturist does not deal with 
either parties or politics. But-we do believe 
in justice to the American farmer. He 
should not be sacrificed for the benefit of 
the sugar trust, tobacco trust, or other co- 
lonial syndicates. Nor will he be sacri- 
ficed. The American producer of beet and 
cane sugar in 15 states, of semi-tropic and 
other fruits in a dozen states, of market 
garden and vegetable truck in 20 states, be- 
sides the producers of rice and nuts, have 
already uttered a protest that has called a 
halt at Washington. Tobacco growing and 
sugar manufacturing industries, and the 
millions of producers of wool and cotton 
are also lining up in self defense. With 
effective co-operation among these produc- 
ing elements no congress will be likely to 
sacrifice their welfare. It is a time for the 
friends of American agriculture to speak 
without fear or favor. This done the farm- 
ers’ interests will be properly attended to 
without detriment to the welfare of the 
whole people and without diverting from 
tropical dependencies an iota of whatever 
this people really owes to them. 





Germany is in a constant state of per- 
turbation over the imports of American 
food preducts. Industrial millions- want 
these because they are healthful and serve 
to hold down prices within reason. The 
German farmers on the other hand seek to 
keep out these competitive products, and 
are abetted by the strong agrarian element 
in the national legislature at Berlin. But 
they are having a hard time of it, and it 
is reasonable to telieve that in the years 
to come our export trade with Germany 
will show further increase. The society of 
Hamburg fruit dealers has just adopted a 
resolution declaring emphatically that 
American fruit is indispensable there, pro- 
testing energe’.cally against the duty. This 
action is significant of tbe feeling through- 
»out the empire. 

se ae ee 

A prominent trade paper, sponsor for the 
provision interests, including oleo, naively 
says “what oughi to be done is to repeal 
the butterine tax law and all restrictive 
measures other than such as are necessary 
to secure its sale for what it is!” How 
easy. The dairy and pure food interests 
generally have been working assiduously 
for years to force bogus butter to sell on 
its merits. Let those who whine because 
congress may eventually raise the internal 
revenue tax present a better way of con- 
trolling the sale of this product if it is such 
a simple matter. 

A national school of forestry is needed. It 
could exert a profound influence for good, 
Its cost need not be much, as its branches 
or departments could co-operate with exist- 
ing educational institutions, also state and 
national forestry bureaus. The abuse and 
waste of forests is an economic sin for 
which this country is already beginning to 
pay dearly. A million dollars turned from 
army or navy to forestry~would do vastly 
more good for agriculture in particular and 
the whole country in general. 





This issue closes the volume of American 
Agriculturist for the six months ending 
with December. It also _ closes’ the 
58th year since American Agriculturist was 
instituted in 1842. The index for the past 
six months will soon be ready and will be 
sent free to all who apply for it. It will 
show that in the 58th year of its life, this 
raper is stronger and better than _ ever, 
while infinitely cheaper than heretofore. 





No pest is more feared by horticulturists 
(outside of California, where they have 
learned how to deal with it) than the San 
Jose scale, And justly so. .Yet the scare 


. 


is not wholly justified. The whole case 
will be stated, by two of the ablest experts, 
in our next issue, 





We pointed out weeks ago that under the 
conditions that were ripening in the money 
market, it was useless to expect the Pure 
Milk Co to materialize. Some farmers ac- 
cused us of all sorts af motives for mak- 
ing that statement, but it is proving true 


’ enough. 





——- 

How many of our readers will start 1900 
knowing just how they stand financially? 
Probably not one in 20! Whether you keep 
accounts or not, you will be benefited by 
“squaring up” things now. 

Christmas joys are followed by New 
Year happiness. But 1900 brings its re- 
sponsibilities also to each one of us. A 
bit of sober thought does not come amiss 
at this season. 





Trusts and the Farmers. 
PROF Cc. 8 WALKER, CONNECTICUT. 





This problem of the trusts is a new one. 
The people are just beginning to arouse 
themselves to a serious attempt to solve it, 
Public opinion and sentiment are shaping 
themselves, Presently the public will as- 
sert itself and compel obedience, demand- 
ing not that the trusts be destroyed but 
that they shall be wisely administered and 
properly controlled so that the best inter- 
ests of all shall be promoted. The farm- 
er’s duty then is clear; it is coincident with 
his interest and his profit; it is to throw all 
his influence into the movement for wise 
administration and proper control of all 
trusts. 

But besides this the farmer must adjust 
himself and his business to this new in- 
dustrial instrument, the trust. He must 
protect himself against its evils and be 
quick to utilize its wonderful advantages. 
The principles involved should be applied 
to agriculture just as far as possible and 
as quickly as possible. A milk trust, a 
fruit trust, a cattle trust, a dairy trust, a 
grain trust, a tobacco trust, are among the 
possibilities. A single farmer who is his 
own landlord, capitalist, captain of indus- 
try, laborer, attempting to produce all kinds 
of crops, cannot hold his own against a cor- 
poration with ample capital, cultivating the 
best land, using the best tools, directed by 
experts, employing the best laborers, buy- 
ing all it needs at the lowest price, and sell- 
ing its product in the best market at the 
highest price, after securing the best means 
of transport&tion, at the lowest rates. 

Heretofore capital and captains of in- 
dustry have neglected agriculture. The time 
has now come when they will do it no 
longer. Other fields are filled. Agriculture 
affords remarkable opportunity for munifi- 
cent rewards for the man of brains who 
shall organize corporations and direct them 
wisely in the work, Let the farmers or- 
ganize themselves into corporations, secure 
the best directors and managers, and so 
multiply their wealth thereby for the ben- 
efit of all. The world moves on. The agri- 
culture of the twentieth gentury will be 
@ great improvement on ti-at of the nine- 
teenth; and the farmer of the new era will 
surpass his brother of the olden time. 





Corn Loss in Cribs—In some Ger- 
man experiments made by Dr _ Szilaghi 
to determine the value of corn in poor cribs, 
rats and chickens, he found at the end 
of about nine months the corn contained 
from 10 to 12 per cent of moisture. This 
agrees with the experiments in this coun- 
try, where ordinary air-dried corn contains 
from 11 to 12 per cent. The amount of 
moisture in corn when gathered, say in Oct, 
according to this German authority, is from 
24 to 26 per cent. It was practieally the 
same in Nov, while in Dec and Jan the 
water content amounted to 23 per cent. This 
gradually decreased until July, when the 
corn. contained 12 per cent, which amount 
was practically constant thereafter 
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Dairy Farming in Cusa. 


HOWARD EGGLESTON, 





No milk can be bought in Havana or in 
the adjacent country for miles around for 
less than 25c per bottle, each holding one- 
fifth gallon. This milk is not cooled nor 
has it had ariy preparation for preventing 
its souring. It is therefore delivered twice 
a day and its use is confined almost entire- 
ly to children and in cafes. Owing to the 
lIcng dry season it is impossible to keep the 
cows in pasture as can be done in most 
of “the states.” The grass during the dry 
months becomes tough and hard and has 
very little nutritive value, but on the other 
hand fodder can be grown very luxuriantly 
and meal and bran cost little more here 
than throughout the country towns in the 
U 8S. If well fed on fodder corn and grain, 
and let out into the pasture at night for 
exercise when the sun is down, they would 
yield as much milk as in the north. In al- 
most any portion of the island cool water 
can be found by drilling or digging wells, 
and winds prevail for use of mills. A city 
of nearly 250,000 would use ‘at first from 
$000 to 5000 40-qt cans of milk daily, and if 
sold at such prices as are common in the 
states of the north, vastly greater quan- 
tities. With a possibility of raising fodder 
corn throughout the year and without any 
fertilization, the profit on this business 
would be very great. 

The sale-of milk is not the only thing for 
which there is a great demand in the cities 
of Cuba to-day; it is impossible to buy for 
any price in the city of Havana sweet and 
perfect butter, and yet by the use of sepa- 
rators, aerators and cold water it can be 
produced abundantly. If it were necessary 
to erect a small refrigerating plant, one 
can be had for less than $1000 which would 
not only keep the butter in perfect condi- 
tion, but would furnish sufficient ice to 
keep it cold while shipping to the 
city. Almost the only butter used by 
the Spanish and Cubans is brought 
from Denmark in %-lIb sealed cans, in 
which no matter how liquid a condition 
it gets here it cannot escape. Yet another 
product of the dairy is very much liked by 
the natives; that is cheese, the favorite of 
which is very similar to the cottage cheese 
made by all home farmers. Another kind 
is very similar to German smearkase, be- 
sides many hard cheeses similar to the 
Dutch and others familiar to all cheese 
makers of the states. 

All meats are high, and on account of the 
cost of refrigeration will undoubtedly re- 
main so for a long time to come. There 
will therefore always be a high market for 
the calves which do not give _ sufficient 
promise to warrant their bringing up and 
for cows that have survived their useful- 
ness. It has been frequently reported that 
cattle brought from the north would not 
live here; this is not true, though I would 
strongly advise the bringing of good stock 
from the southern states, which can be had 
at reasonable prices in Miss, Ala and Ga. 
These will have very little trouble in the 
way of climatic fever, which all animals 
must pass through when coming into this 
country. This is a feverish condition, usu- 
ally lasting but a few days. During this 
time the animals are “offetheir feed,’ but 
with a little care they are soon over this 
and thrive as well here as anywhere in the 
world. With such care as all good dairy- 
men should give their stock in any country, 
there is no reason why loss from disease 
should be greater in Cuba than in the 
states. 

The question most often asked me is, 
What will land cost? How cheap can I get 
Jand? The “dry land,” as it is called, can 
generally be bought for quite moderate 
prices, but unless one is prepared to go ex- 
tensively into the matter of pumping hy 
windmills or éther power, he would not be 
wise to buy any land where he could not 
irrigate at least a portion of it from near- 
by streams. If he has this, he will have no 
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difficulty in sowing and planting his corn 
fields so as to have ready at hand an abun- 
Gant supply of green fodder for his ani- 
mals; at the same time he can raise other 
crops from which he can add very large- 
ly to his income, Land so situated can be 
had at varying prices, according to its ac- 
cessibility, at $1000 to 2000 per caballeria 
(33 1-3 acres). Land which is worth get- 
ting is worth about the latter price or in 
the neighborhood of 60 per acre. All land 
here is divided into parcels containing a 
certain number of caballerias or subdi- 
visions of same, as one-half or one-fourth. 
This is the unit of land measurement of 
the island. Much good land is on the mar- 
ket and some of it in the hands of Amer- 
ican agents, but the best has been placed 
in the hands of native lawyers, who are by 
all odds the best parties to deal with. Ti- 
tles generally can be easily investigated 
and if declared by a good native attorney 
to be clear, reliance may be placed upon 
his declaration. 





Butter and Cheese Profits Compared. 


F. W. MOSSMAN, MASSACHUSETTS, 





S. P. C. asks: What was average price of 
creamery butter during the past year? 
What is the cost of making and marketing? 
What are the profits of a cheese factory 
compared with a creamery? What percent- 
age are stockholders receiving on their in- 
vestments in cheese and butter factories? 

No hint is given as to existing conditions, 
such as distance to market or amount of 
milk obtainable for manufacturing pur- 
poses. It will therefore be quite impossible 
to reply to these questions in other than 
general terms. 

A friend of mine who is largely interest- 
ed in both of these products reports that 
patrons in Wisconsin are paying 3%c per lb 
for the manufacture of butter and 1.4c per 
lb for the making of cheese. It will be un- 
derstood that these prices are not actual 
cost quotations, for they include a margin 
of profit to the manufacturer, but this profit 
is not sufficiently large to induce the pa- 
trons to take to manufacturing for them- 
selves, assuming their own risks, etc. It is 
probable that the actual cost is not very 


- much less than the figures quoted and for 


the purpose of comparison the figures are 
as good as any that can be mentioned. 

If now we assume the milk to contain 4 
per cent of butter fat, then 100 lbs of that 
milk will yield approximately 4.7 lbs of but- 
ter, costing to manufacture 16.5c and would 
bring in market 87c. Had the same milk 
been made into cheese it would have yielded 
10.4 lbs, costing to manufacture 14.6c and 
would bring in market at the price quoted, 
83.2c. These figures indicate a difference of 
Only about 4c in favor of the butter, and 
if we deduct the cost of manufacture in 
éach case only 2c difference. Not a large 
margin, surely, and one likely to disappear 
altogether in case of a little mismanage- 
ment or a careless patron. 

Many western creameries are provided 
with apparatus for making either butter or 
cheese, whichever is most profitable for the 
time being. Personally, if I were located 
near a good market or even at a consider- 
able distance from one, with good trans- 
portation facilities, I would give the pref- 
erence to butter making, even though it 
does cost more for equipment and running 
expenses, 

Too great haste and careless indifference 
on the part of patron or factory operator 
has much to do with glutting the market, 
which is always full of second and third 
rate products. We all hope to see a re- 
form in many creameries. They are. not 
doing their best work. A well made butter 
or well ripened cheese sells at sight when 
once it is known by consumers. Such prod- 
ucts are more satisfactory to sell and cost 
even less to market than inferior goods. 

I am not aware of any statistics which 
would serve as an indication of what stock- 
holders in creameries are receiving. Any 
figure which I might quote would be worth- 
less to any other individual case, because of 


NEAR 


[13] 


so much difference in location, markets, 
skill of management and amount invested, 
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Plant Food on the Farm can be best con- 
served by feeding all the grain and hay 
to the stock and selling the farm animals 
and butter and cheese ag a finished product. 
The loss of mineral ingredients is thus re- 
duced to the smallest possible amount, 


Farming in Newfoundland—Latest offi- 
cial figures report 65,000 acres cultivated 
land in that far north island. The chief 
products are potatoes, turnips and other 
root crops, hay, barley and oats. 


Few Days’ Brew 
of Deadly 
Uric Acid. 


In a few days you brew enough uric acid 
in your own body to produce death. 

Your kidneys are your only salvation. 

Because when they are well, they filter 
out this deadly poison. 

So, when your kidneys are sick, you can 
understand how quickly your entire body 
is affect@éd, and how every organ seems to 
fail to do its duty. 

They are all being slowly poisoned. 

Uric acid poison irritates the nerves, and 
causes rheumatic pains in joints, muscles 
and limbs, headache, backache, stomach 
and liver trouble, shortness of breath, heart 
trouble, dizziness, nervousness, irritability, 
lassitude, loss of ambition, weakness and 
wasting away. 

Red brick dust and similar sediments in 
the urine are also caused by various salts 
of uric acid. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kil- 
_— Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem- 
eay 

It instantly relieves the congested, over- 
worked kidneys, and gradually brings them 
back to health. 

Healthy kidneys keep down the excess 
of uric acid, and you soon feel the benefit 
in new health and strength. 

Swamp-Root should at once be taken 
upon the least sign of ill health. It will 
make you well and is for sale the world 
over in bottles of two sizes and two prices, 
fifty cent and one dollar. 

Swamp-Root is used in the leading hos- 
pitals; recommended by skillful physicians 
in their private practice; and is taken by 
doctors themselves who have kidney ail- 
ments, because they recognize in it the 
greatest and most successful remedy for 
kidney and bladder troubles. 

To prove its wonderful efficacy, send your 
name and address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., mentioning this paper, 
when you will receive, free of all charge, 
a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a val- 
uable book, by mail, prepaid. This book 
contains many of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of testimonial letters received from 
men and women cured. 
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Coming Events. 





BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 
National live stock ass’n, Ft Worth, Tex..... Jan lg 
Iilinois state swine breeders, Taylorville. .Jan 9-10 


Nat’l Duroec-Jersey record ass’n, Clifton 
-...Jan 2 


Ds €8@, Chicago. .. .. 6. cece ccen ences convene 
Illinois dairymen’s ass’n, Belvidere........Jan 11 
Duroc-Jersey, Chicago. .......-ssceeeeeeeeses Jan 2 


National live stock, Ft Worth, Tex....Jan 16-19 
American Chester-White, Columbus, O..Jan 19 





Ohio Jersey cattle club, Columbus........ Jan 10 
Ind wool growers’ ass’n, Indianapolis....Jan 2 
Poland China, Dayton, O............+.- Jan_ 23-24 
Texas live stock, San Antonio.......... Jan 23-25 
Fat stock show, Ft Worth, Tex....... March 13 
AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL AND DAIRY. 
N Y agricultural societies, Albany......... Jan 17-19 
East N Y horticultural, New York city-..... Feb 7-8 
Pa board of agriculture, Harrisburg....... Jan 24-25 
N J board of agriculture, Trenton ......... Jan 17-19 
Indiana state hort soe, Indianapolis........ Jan 34 
Illinois state hort soc, Springfield......... Dee 26-28 
East N Y hort, 19 W 44th st, N Y city........ -Feb 7-8 
Ohio dairy, Columbus... ......-..eeseeereees Feb 13-15 
International agri cong, Paris, France.July 1-8 
Pennsylvania dairy, Corry.......+... March 13-14 
New Jersey horticultural, Trenton.......Jan 3-4 
East Pa creamery, Philadelphia.....:..... Jan 6 
Peninsula hort, Salisbury, Md.......... Jan 10-12 
Tennessee dairy, Sweetwater............-- Jan 25 
Western New York hort, Rochester...Jan 24-25 
Wisconsin horticultural, Madison........ Feb 5-8 
TREE GOAEY 6c nccccccccccccnesececccoses -- Jan 11-13 
Ohio dairy, Columbus...........sseeeees Feb 13-14 
National creamery, Lincoln, Neb...... Feb 19-23 
Milk shippers’ union, Chicago............- Jan 9 
Iowa state agricultural, Des Motines...... Jan 10 
Nebraska horticultural, Lincoln........... an 2 
Montana hort, Missoula Plains......... Feb 21-23 
Michigan state dairy ass’n, Detroit..... Feb 6-8 
POULTRY SHOWS. 
Am poultry ass’n, Cedar Rapids, Ia ......Jan 15-21 
St Louis fanciers, St Louis................ Jan 1-6 
Madison Square, New York....... Jan 30-Feb 3 
Indiana state, New Albany.........+++-- Jan 8-13 
Kansas City, MO......ccccscecccceecees ---Jan 17-22 
Mich state, Detroit.........cccceceeecevees Jan 8-12 
Tilinois state, Quincy.........ssseeee eoe-+ Jan 8-13 
Ky state, Louisville................ onacse Jan 22-27 
Tacoma poultry, Tacoma, Wash....... Jan 18-22 
National fanciers, Chicago......... veeee-dan 8-13 
No Central Illinois, Princeton.......... Jan 15-19 
No Central Indiana, Kokomo.........- Jan 17-21 
RGURSVIIS, Th .ccccesccccccsecssccoce enekas Jan 22-28 
Michigan state, Detroit.........sceesesees Jan 8-12 
Cincinnati (O) fanciers.........sseeceees Jan 16-20 
SI, Dic cccccidcscaccecesccdscesses ---Jan 18-23 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Michigan bee keepers ass’n, Thompsonville, Jan 1-2 
Ohio fair officers’ ass’n, Columbus...... Jan 10 
Beekeepers N Y, PaandO, Andover, O.Jan 10-11 
\ isconsin beekeepers, Madison.......... eb 8-9 
Omaha (Neb) exposition............ July 1-Nov1l 
Indiana Dairy, Cambridge City.......... Jan 7-8 
National League Commission Merchants, 
Carrollton hotel, Baltimore............ Jan 10 12 





Michigan Ass’n Farmers’ Clubs Meet. 


The farmers’ clubs of the state claim a 
membership of 30,000. Of the 350 clubs in 
existence in the state about 100 are identi- 
fied with the state association. The delega- 
tion this year was about the usual size. 
President Watkins in his annual address 
at the Dec meeting held at Lansing re- 
ferred to the fact that the present speaker 
of the house of representatives is under 
indictment, and remarked that all can now 
see. by what methods the equal taxation 
and other just measures were defeated in 
a legislature-pledged to their support. He 
declared that the methods in many of our 
state institutions are very unbusinesslike, 
especially at the university. He also casti- 
gated the univ of Mich for the excessive 
charges of specialists employed by the state 
for outside duties of general value to the 
public. A somewhat startling statement 
was to the effect that “the employment of 
habitual or chronic drunkards as teachers 
or employees in state institutions has be- 
come a public scandal and should not be 
tolerated further.’’ 

Pres Watkins advocated the plan of mak- 
ing every state institution file monthly 
statements with the auditor-general as to 
invoices and receipts and expenditures. 
Free rural mail delivery was indorsed, and 
Gov Pingree was highly commended for his 
work in behalf of equal taxation. 

Pres Milo D. Campbell of the state tax 
commission discussed the work of the com- 
mission. He made a strong plea for just 
taxation, referring especially to the injus- 
tice of permitting railroads to be taxed on 
their earnings. Railroads in Michigan are 
worth $190,000,000, but pay taxes aggregat- 
ing only $1,000,000, or one-half of 1 per cent 
on their real value. Other property aver- 
ages 2 per cent on its actual value. Farm- 
ers are urged to “give more attention to 
those who spread and spend your taxes and 
complain less to those who collect them.” 
Pres Campbell stated that the commission 





is at work with the supervisors and will aid 
them in making proper assessments next 
spring. 

Ex-Gov C. G. Luce gave an address on 
Trusts, basing his remarks on the proposi- 
tion that a trust is “a concentration of cap- 
ital under one management for the purpose 
of controlling prices and increasing profits.” 
Issue was taken with those who maintain 
that trusts are wise and beneficent and 
have come to stay. The effect of trusts on 
agriculture was discussed at length. Neces- 
sity of organizing was urged that the wide- 
spread sentiment against trusts may be 
united. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the 
county salaries bill; opposing the payment 
of extra compensation to legislators from 
upper peninsula; favoring fixed salaries for 
legislators; indorsing the agricultural col- 
lege; commending free rural mail delivery; 
opposing the seating of Congressman Rob- 
erts; approving the issue of currency by 
banking institutions; approving the retire- 
ment of greenbacks, and condemning or- 
ganizations for stifling competition. 

The farmers’ clubs entertained the grange 
in a joint public meeting. The program 
lasted until midnight, the star attraction 
being Gov Pingree, who read a lengthy pa- 
per reviewing the record of the legislature 
of 1899; telling of attempts to bribe him, of 
the corruption that results from the present 
manner of choosing U S senators. Hon J. 
K. Campbell made a fine address, empha- 
sizing the opportunities the farmer enjoys, 
his chances for education, his duties as a 
citizen. Mrs Hinds read a paper urging 
practical training for farmers’ daughters. — 

The association elected the following offi- 
cers: Pres, J. W. Edgar of Green Oak; vice- 
pres, Miss Julia Ball of Hamburg; sec’y. 
H. M. Young of Mason; treas, Miss Helen 
Carpenter of Hanover. 


Mr Powell’s Report. 


to the N Y city society for promoting agri- 
culture showed that during the last four 
years there has been some improvement in 
the financial situation of the farmers. While 
there did not seem to have been any 
marked advance in the value of land (with 
the exception of two or three counties), the 
reports show a general inquiry and more 
frequent sales of farms. In several of the 
reports the positive statement was made 
that in the near future there will be a sub- 








stantial advance in land values. These fa-. 


vorable reports were general in the apple- 
producing portions of the state. The rea- 
sons therefor were to be seen in reports 
such as these: 

From Niagara county: “Apples from an 
orchard of 15 acres, near Lockport, sold for 
$2500;”" from another orchard of 20 acres, 
“the apples brought $3000 in the present 
season;” “‘within four miles of Alcott over 
$50,000 has been paid to farmers for peaches 
alone.” The report from Dutchess county 
stated “there is a slight apparent improve- 
ment in the financial condition of the farm- 
ers;” again “one orchard yielded 5000 bar- 
rels of apples in 1897, and will yield between 
6000 and 7000 barrels in the present season.” 
The report from Westchester county stated: 
“On one farm the gross sales from 700 lay- 
ing hens and 300 ducks were $4900.” Orange 
county reported: “Average sale of fruit, 
after deducting transportation and commis- 
sion, $75 per acre.” Dairy reports from 
Cattaraugus county, Mr’ Powell said, gave 
$30 per cow as the gross proceeds received. 

Mr Powell pointed out the pre-eminent 
advantages of much of the soil in New York 
state for horticultural products. These, 
being more perishable and delicate in their 
nature, are not so well suited to long trans- 
portation. Mr Powell also stated that in 
remote sections the live stock industry can 
be developed with success. He believed 
that the beef-feeding industry is again 
coming to eastern farmers, for the reason 
that the ranches of the west are being 
steadily reduced in size, the present high 
prices for beef being partly the result of 
the rapid growth of population, with which 
the beef supply is not keeping pace. Speak- 
ing generally in closing, Mr Powell alluded 
to the tendency of educated men to seek 
farming as an occupation, and furnished 
instances of college professors who are 
making investments in farms and skillfully 
conducting dairy and horticultural work 
while pursuing their college duties. In- 
stances were also cited of young men of 
education and capital from cities taking an 
agricultural course of study in order to as- 
sume the management of their own farms. 





ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


He also outlined the value of the establish- 
ment of elementary schools of horticulture 
near cities, where courses of study could 
be given in the science of agriculture and 
horticulture in connection with direct work 
in garden and field. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


Delaware State Grange. 

The 25th annual session at Dover was at- 
tended by representatives from all but eight 
granges in the state. Master Arnold Nau- 
dain made a vigorous attack on trusts, and 
recommended that the state grange indorse 
the action of the national grange concern. 
ing them. While this 25th year of grange 
existence has been remarkably productive 
im some respects, he said, yet farmers were 
met by an advance of nearly 100 per cent 
in necessary supplies. Delaware farmers 
were urged to unite with all other farmers 
of the country. The state educational au- 
thorities were commended for the graded 
system given the rural schools of the state, 
the establishment in Delaware college of a 
dairy and live stock department was ad- 
vised and that legislation be demanded for 
a state anti-trust law. Ex-Secretary of 
State J. Harvey Whitman delivered an ad- 
dress on the general incorporation law 
Passed at the last session of the general as- 





‘Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.9, 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 





CORN: OAT 
FEED 


Victor Corn and Oat Feed should be fed 
at all stages of growth, the gains are con- 
stant, the results positive, the profits sure. 
Victor Corn and Oat Feed is made from 
choice grain and contains no dirt. You 
buy it under this guarantee. 

“Feeding for Flesh,” an invaluable book 
on Horse, Cattle, Hog and Sheep Feeding. Sent § 
free. Address Science Department 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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sembly. Strong resolutions on temperance 

were passed, as well as others favoring the 

election of federal senatuwrs by the people. 
NEW YORE. 


Madison Pomona met at Cazenovia Dec 13 


ana elected: Master, J. S. Kimberly of 
Hamilton; lecturer, Mrs Jay Crowell of 
Poolville; secretary, Frank Smith of Earl- 
ville. 


Hamilton elected: Master, J. S. Kimberly; 
lecturer, Charles Kitts; secretary, Mrs 
Walter Ingalls. 

South Richland elected, Master, J. C. Van 
Epp; lecturer, Mrs Lyman Brown; secre- 
tury, Mrs A. Rockfellow. Installation Jan 
3 Meetings the past fall have been inter- 
esting, profitable and pleasant. 

Broome Co Pomona elected the following 
delegates to the state grange: Pomona 
delegate, J. J. Bell of Deposit; other dele- 
gates, Mrs S. A. Holcomb of Tunnel, U. A. 
Jeffords of Penelope. Officers for 1900 are: 
Master, G, C. Valentine of Deposit; lecturer, 
Q. A. Baldwin of Edson. The minor offices 
were well distributed among the granges 
of the county. Broome Co Pomona was or- 
ganized Sept 4, 1875, and has been one of the 
most prosperous Pomona granges in the 
state, including about 20 subordinate 
granges. 

Deposit met at the home of E. B. Bilby 
and elected: Master, E. B. Bilby; lecturer, 
W. H. Faulkner; secretary, C. A. Wheaton. 
Next meeting at the home of W. D. Bur- 
rows, Jan 13. Deputy J. J. Bell will install 
officers at that session. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The new member of the state grange 
finance committee is 8S. S. Blyholder of 
Armstrong Co, while I. Frank Chandler of 
Chester Co is the new executive commit- 
teeman, 

No farmers’ organization existed in Cam- 
bria Co five or six years ago, but now 21 
live subordinate granges are doing a won- 
derful work in educating the farmer. The 
Cambria Co granges carry nearly $1,000,000 
fire insurance in their mutual company. 

OHIO. 


Most commendable is the prompt appear- 
ance of the journal of proceedings of the 
state grange, being distributed just one 
month after the session closed. Secretary 
Akens has set an example other state sec- 
retaries can follow to advantage. Such 
commendable effort is for the good of the 
order. 

In days gone by, Clertnont Co has been 
well organized with granges, but for vari- 
cus reasons interest lagged, the granges 
became dormant and now but two live 
granges exist. These are Lindale No 248 and 
Mt. Carmel No 975. Lindale is small in 
numbers and poor in purse, but its Patrons 
decided to have a hall. They went to the 
ereek and hauled stone for the foundation 
and hired a mason to lay it up. They then 
took teams, saws and axes to the woods, 
cut and hauled logs to the mill and hauled 
the lumber away. All the rough lumber 
was got out in this way, and having hired 
a boss carpenter, did mach of the build- 
ing themselves. The result is a nice hall 
20x36, with a 12-ft ceiling. The cost was 
only $200, which was borrowed from a mem- 
ber, $100 for five years without interest, and 
€ per cent on the other $100. Every grange 
should build its own hall as soon as it can. 
Patrons will feel more at home and more 
independent.—-[Albert Leeds. 

Mahoning Co has 14 live subordinate 
granges and each is a great benefit to the 
town in which it meets. The Pomona 
gzrange meets every two months and is vir- 
tually a farmers’ institute. This is the 
county in which that enterprising deputy, 
J. D. Martz, resides. 





There is an inspiration that comes to us 
from contact with men and women of pur- 
pose. We all feel it and we go to our 
homes from the state grange with larger 
visions of duty and privilege.—[Lecturer W. 
W. Stevens, Ind State Grange. 





Incubator Results—Every chicken raiser 


knows that-a common difficulty with incu- 
bators is the regulation of the heating ap- 
paratus. The patent heating arrangement 
of the Victor incubator is pronounced by 
those who use it a marvel of efficiency and 
simplicity. The manufacturers, Geo Er- 
tel Co, Quincy, Ill, have issued a catalog 
fully describing machines and containing a 
considerable amount of information valu- 
able to the poultry raiser. The booklet will 
be sent free to our readers upon applica- 
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Are You Worried 
About Your Hair? 





by our Bacteriologists. 





Upon receipt of this blank filled out, and enclosing a small lock of your hair, we 
will send you a FREE BOTTLE of Cranitonic Hair Food by mail prepaid and a FREE 
REPORT upon the condition of your hair after scientific microscopical examination 


Tiass Feb Dama 2... «2.00 60 040865080660000s92000 
B-GO Rate FTG CUE coc cvccicsicsccccsccschsscses 


How often do you wash 4? .....ccccccccscccccececcces 


Staté....+ ooeee 
AGE. ccscccccscccessescceveseccccesceceseseeccesecs seee 
Tb 8 Olley OP BOB occ s vconccetaccoces  seqnscatbnses ese 
Losing C08ad? oc 0.0 0009b00608000000000608% 60a sbeseeen 
00003 0.0 0.0 been eneegsocecrsbscesesosnes 6 ee censsese eoece 
Ming C6008 oiovcsscccn snes ces cocestsedecsisnsoress sees 


Does Your scalp sth? ...0.cccccccccccccccvcscecccecccces 


Any scaly eruptions? ....ccccccccnvessececsescecceseece 








The Life of the Hair is in the © 
Scalp--Don’t Starve It. 


Hair needs food to 
keep it alive. 

The food should be 
supplied by the 
blood vessels of the 
scalp which run up 
to the hair roots. 

If the roots have 
been weakened by 
the attacks of the 
scalp microbe, your 
hair falls sick, falls 
out, turns gray. 

Asuresign of “hair 
disease’’ is dandruff. 

If dandruff is al- 
lowed to remain it 
smothers the growth 
of your hair. 

Heretofore the 
treatment of diseases 
ofthe Hair and Scalp 
has been a matter of 
guess-work, without 
regard to the cause, 

In the laboratories 
of the Cranitonic 
Hair Food Co., of 
New York, the only 
institute in America 
deveted to diseases 
of the hair and scalp, 
the cause of the dis- 
ease is learned by 
means of a Micro- 





MICROBES HAVE 
WuUST ATTACK 


Fug HAIR scopical Examina- 
A—The Hair. tion and a cure ef- 
G—Microbes. fected by exact and 

ood Gland, scientific methods. 





From an examination of 1,000 different 
samples of human hair no fewer than 
24 different diseases of the hair and scalp 
were identified; ‘many of them contagious 
and dangerous in the extreme. 





THE DANDRUFF MICROBE 
which causes Dang ruff, followed by Falling Haig 


From Photo Microeraph by Dr. Fabrig, 
Tom y Lr. 
(Copyright 1888.) 


FREE HAIR FOOD, 


The advantages of these researches are 
offered free to all our readers, as the 
above Question Blank shows. 

If you wish to be cured of dandruff, to 
save your hair and grow more, write to - 


CRANITONIC HAIR FOOD CO., 
526 West Broadway, New York, 
and you will get a free bottle of Cranitonic 
Hair Food, by mail prepaid,with full direc- 


tions for use, and a free report on the cor 
dition of your hair and scalp. 











Large Beet Seed Best—In some S C tests 
it was shown that large beet seeds were 
much preferred, since the _ percentage of 
germination is greater and the plants much 


stronger than from small seeds. The same 
cxperiment shows also that there is no ad- 
vantage in soaking beset seed prior to us- 
ing it, but in reality a loss. 
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Why Porto Rican Leaf Must Be Excluded. 





Some stoutly maintain that the area of 
Porto Rico is so small as to preclude the 
possibility of its tobacco products (leaf and 
cigars) ever becoming a serious competitor 
to the leaf and cigar interests of this coun- 
try. It is said that the area of the island is 
only three-fourths as large as Ct, therefore 
could then produce only three-fourths as 
much tobacco. The maximum estimate of 
the °99 crop in all New England is 13,000 
acres, and yet that acreage could be crowd- 
ed into one township. The New England 
crop is worth this year nearly $4,000,000. The 
soil conditions of New England are of such 
varying nature that but a small percentage 
of the area of most tobacco towns is avail- 
able for tobacco, yet if a certainty of profits 
could be depended on, probably Ct alone 
could multiply the product of all New Eng- 
land by 10, but small as is the acreage of 
New England tobacco it is a most impor- 
tant factor in the leaf market of the United 
States. 

There are no means of knowing as yet 
what the acreage of tobacco or what the 
normal production is or has been in Porto 
Rico, for under Spanish rule there was no 
encouragement to manufacture the leaf on 
the island when grown, and so nearly all 
went to Cuba, and was absorbed in the 
channels of trade in Cuban leaf, losing its 
identity as Porto Rican leaf, but whatever 
it may have been I have it on unquestion- 
ed authority that, given the stimulus of 
free entry into this country, the acreage 
“would at once be multiplied at least four 
times,”’ and could be increased more than 
that, so much more than the present output 
that the 13,000 acres of New England would 
look like a garden patch beside it. 

The actual cost of producing leaf tobacco 
on the island is reported by expert planters 
there to be 5c per lb, while the lowest esti- 
mated cost in New England is more than 
double that. Last fall I was told of one 
importation into New York of Porto Rican 
leaf of 1000 bales, and that that lot of leaf 
was all sold in this country at a profit. 
Allowing that the tobacco was produced on 
the island at an actual cost of bc, the duty 
here was 35c, making cost landed in New 
York 40c per Ib, in addition to cartage, 
freightage from the island and all other ex- 
penses for which added to the profits on 
the transaction allow 10c more. This would 
bring the market price to the consumer here 
up to 50c per lb or more than double the 
price of ‘99 New England leaf. 

If this tobacco can be'sold here at 50c per 
lb, what would be the result if first cost to 
the importer should be reduced 35c per Ib, 
as it would be by the abolition of the duty? 
It could be sold here for 15c per Ib and still 
give the importer the same profit and the 
grower on the island the same price as was 
obtained for this importation of 1000 bales. 
With the price in Porto Rico increased to 
growers 100 per cent and cost to consumer 
here reduced 15c per Ib, who can doubt that 
every acre in Porto Rico available for to- 
bacco would soon be planted with it, and 
that with the price here reduced 15c per 
lb a market would be secured for every 
pound that would be grown there?—[Presi- 
dent H. S. Frye, N E Tobacco Growers’ 
Ass'n. 





Selling by Co-operation. 


There is a great deal of agitation among 
the large tobacco growers of the Tioga val- 
ley of N Y regarding a co-operative tobacco 
warehouse. One will unquestionably be 
established during the present winter, as 
an agreement has been reached for the es- 
tablishment of such a house. Growers be« 
lieve there is a concerted effort on the part 
of local dealers to bear the price of local 
leaf, and a strong effort is being made 
among the largest growers whe have plen- 
ty of capital to establish a large warehouse 
and sell direct to manufaeturers. Growers 
fail to see any reason why they should not 
sweat the leaf themselves and supply cigar 
manufacturers. In other words, no reason 
is apparent why a middleman should pay 
8c p Ib for tobacco, run the same through a 
sweat at a cost of 3c p Ib and sell for an 
average price of 30c. Growers believe they 
can put their tobacco on the market at an 
average price of 20c and largely increase 
the interest of tobacco growing in this sec- 
tion.—[Correspondent. 

The Heavy Leaf Market. 

The year closes with stocks on hand 
practically depleted at all southwestern 
warehouses except Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville. Not over 20.000 to 25.000 hhds leaf 


TOBACCO 


are in warehouses for sale, and stocks have 
not been so low at the beginning of the 
year for a long period. The receipts of 1899 
have been quite liberal, but the short crop 
of last year, the activity of manufacturers 
and export demand have kept leaf movinys 
at a lively rate. Prices have been pushed 
up slowly, week by week, but at no time 
during the fall or winter have the ware- 
housemen been able to call in the best 
crops from the country. Riding has been 
pushed vigorously and each day crops have 
peen purchased at growers’ doors at more 
eatisfactory prices than would probably be 
received by shipping to the auction sales. 
Old leaf has been in particular demand and 
there is probably not a large quantity held 
by growers. While the trust has bought 
liberally at breaks during the year, the 
stiffening of the market has at all times 
heen credited to representatives of the in- 
dependent concerns. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected a drop will occur in prices in the 
near future, while on the other hand many 
bélieve yet better prices will be realized 
with the new year. 


Growers Tackle a Lively Subject. 


Should our new possessions have the ben- 
efit of our market, was discussed by the 
Lancaster Co (Pa) tobacco growers’ ass’n. 
President Herr opened -the discussion in the 
negative, saying it was not justifiable at 
the present time, since we had gone to the 
expense of conquering these provinces, to 
have them step in at once and reap the 
benefits derived by our so doing. They 
should be held by our government and a 
supervision held over them and gradually 
they might have its benefits. But for a lot 
ef capitalists to go there and purchase these 
lands for nominally nothing, grow crops on 
a widely extended plan and then dump the 
proceeds on our market was not right or 
justifiable to the rest of the inhabitants of 
the United States engaged in that indus- 
try. A few growers contended that as they 
were already part and parcel of the United 
States, we could not do anything else (hard 
as it seemed) but give them the same rights 
and privileges that the rest of its people 
enjoyed. 





New YorK—Buyers are riding in north- 
ern Cayuga and southern Oswego counties 
and have nearly one-half of the crop 
bought. The largest buyers are the Ameri- 
ean Tobacco Co, with headquarters and 
factory at Fulton, N Y. Prices range from 
9 to 11%c in bdl and 10 to 18c assorted. Crop 
is much better than looked to be earlier. 
Growers have been busy stripping, but 
nearly all finished by Christmas.—There 
have been about 30,000 cs raised in Chemung 
valley and its tributaries. Some 5000.or 
thereabouts were injured by hail and wind. 
The crop is bringing from 10 to 14c p Ib 
in bdl and about one-half of the crop is 
still in growers’ hands unsold.——The ’99 
crop at Navarino, Onondaga Co, is eleaned 
up closer than ever before on Jan 1. There 
are scarcely any crops left to be bought. 
Prices range from 5 to 9c in bdl, with an 
average of about 7\c. E. J. Carter has 
sold for 9%c assorted to J. Monroe. This is 
the only crop bought to be assorted. E. 
Van Bentheuser’s assorting room opened 
Dec 3 with a force of about 25 hands. They 
handle about a ton per day. He has some- 
thing over 100 crops to assort. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Several Lancaster Co 
growers who sold early In the season at a 
comparatively low figure have sold their 
crops a second time and at quite an ad- 
vance. The first buyers now threaten 
damage suits and vexatious litigation wilil 
Coubtless follow. Growers are hard at work 
in assorting shops. Selling also continues, 
recent sales being 1 a at 17c through, 1 at 
9%4c, 8 at 9%c, a crop at 14c for wrappers 
and 4c for seconds, another at lic for wrap- 
pers and 3c for seconds. 


FiLoripa—Of the 3500 a raised this year, it 
is nearly all sold and I know of no crops 
remaining in the hands of farmers. Buying 
began early in Sept, Cuban fillers selling at 
12 to 15c, but some fancy crops brought a 
higher price. Fine wrapper tobaeco sold as 
high as 40c, the indifferent crops fetching a 
be increased next year. The type of tobacco, 
however, will be much finer. Large expen- 
ditures are being made in Gadsden Co for 
irrigating and shading the fields and other 
improvements will be made that will tend 
to make Fla wrappers the finestever grown. 
There is practically no old tobacco in the 
county, either in farmers’ hands or held by 
packers, and much of the 1899 crop has al- 
ready been sold to manufacturers. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. At a ve.y small cost one can ad- 
vertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds —. 
fruits and a help or situations wanted. in f fact 

sell or buy 
address must be ‘counted as part of the saitiee. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
must accompany each order, and adve.tisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 


Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 


in neue, of the following week. dvertisements of 
“FARM FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the 
abeve ®t but will be charged at the regular rate of 


sixty cents per line each insertion, to go on another 


page. 
‘Rii advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus mak- 
a small adv, as noticeable as a large one 
he rate for the ‘‘farmers’ exchange’’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULIURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











POULTRY. 


HUSEsTBAD. POULTRY XARDS, King street, Port 
Y, offer . 
tow fe: x. oe opr 8 of varieties as named be 


ks, 8 
L Brahmas and i I ieds.. Prices ” right. aioe 


Fromjetay ano eget for setting. “Le horn, cockerels and 
8 or settiz ‘ 4 
FARM, Groton, Tompkins Co, ng ee 
3 yearling Bronze gobbler, $6; ss Ib, 25-Ib hens; young 

from this stock, $6 per pair. GEO 'W. SALISBURY, 
Phelps, N _ N Y. 


B UFF W Wyandots, 
> 3 rama 1 coc Kerel, $5. 











Buff Rocks, Black Jayvas, bargains; 
FIELD & SON, Somers, Ct: 








TRA large White Wyandot cockerel 2 I 

5 oli HARD FARM, Westfield, Mass. oe oe 

TI‘,OULOUSE geese, White Guineas, $1 each. MRS JO- 
SEPH DAVIDSON, Terry, Miss. ot ene 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


AWRENCE & Co (established 1863), wholesale com- 
mission merehants, No 20 North Side Faneuil Hall 
Market, Boston, Mass. Foreign and domestic fruit and 
produce. Poultry and ongs Auple exporte s. Quotations 
of the Boston and English markets reported regularly in 
paper. Net sales cabled each day of sale from the 
Englieh market. We furnish stencils and also all infor- 
mation upon application. We have improved cold stor- 
age. with capacity for 100,000 barrels. 


AUSTIN & CO, fruit and “produce commission mer- 
e chants, 326 Washington St, N Y. Correspondence 
solicited. 








GEND trial shipment to I. C. BARNES & CO, 289 Wash- 
ington street, New York. We handle all kinds of 
produce. ae i a wee. 
OULTRY, fruit and — ‘produce. sold on commission, 
HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Highest prices. T. J. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





W ANTED— —Agents to handle our —— line of high 
grade lubricating oils and greases, boiler compound, 
roof and barn paints, etc. Salary or commission. Address 
with references. The A. F. VOUAK OIL Co, Cleveland, O. 


yy Lg over forty, with horse; experienced 
salesman on salary; wa on urnished. 
AMERICAN SILO SEED CO, Buffalo, N 


HELP WANTED. 











OVERNMENT Positions—8000 persons appointed the 

past year to Civil Service places We prepared a large 

r cent of gne successful ones by mail for the examina- 

ions. Send for free catalog, -° B-32. COLUMBIAN COR- 

ee COLLEGE, 225 Penn Ave, S E, Wash- 
ington, q 





DOGS, 


OGS for sale of all kinds, Pigeons and Har 6 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box i4, Bowers Station, — 


I MPORTED Collies. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 








LIVE STOCK. 


Buy a 


W AEM water for stock means more milk. 
LYMAN, South- 


trou ih heater; price, $3.75. H. B. 
ampton, Mass. 
I MPROVED Essex grrine ; 15) TAELOR cockerels, $1 each$ 
circular free. SPIKER & TA LOR, Mansfield, O. 


‘OR poALE, Theorou hbred Cotswold ab. 
| Oe GANO, eeteer Falls, N ¥. = 3 











ISTERED: Ayrshire stock WM SHAFE Min- 
eral Springs, N Y. ~ = 
get our catalog. E. P. OLIVER, 


INC OLN _ Sheep; 
4 Flint, Mich. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


T° exchange for calves or sheep, one four-horse power 
engine and boiler, one Torna ) feed gutter, one farm 
gristmill, all first- class order. W. B. Wakeman, oO. 


K ICKING cows cured cheap; waste aw sure on man, 
horses, cows or cows’ teats; no acid. Send postal for 
circulars. HENRY BASSETT, Salem, N J. 


EED— oa thousand bushels early seed 
WO variety, ailed, 10c (circular), SMITH’S 
FARM, Box y Manchester, N 
MAais lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. 

HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EFORE buying dishes or lamps et free catalog. 
Ae a SUPPLY HOUSE, Dept , Steubenville, 


Sku K, pink and other raw furs wanted; send for 
ae . FULTON, Stewartstown, 


Fifty Cent Ad Sola His Stock. 


Jacob J. DeForrest of Duanesbare, N 
writes October 20, ’99: **The little LS 
ad in the 5c column brought me many letters 
from several states, and the first one that 
game &: took eight of the nine head of Short- 
orns.” 





otatoes, any 
POTATO 


























AMONG _ THE FARMERS 


Orchard Inspection in Maryland, 


PROF C. 0. TOWNSEND BEFORE MD HORT SOc. 





The field work of the Md state patholo- 
gist has been in parts of the state where 
commercial interests are greatest. More 
than 500 peach orchards have been exam- 
ined tree by tree, aggregating more than a 
million trees. The examination also in- 
cluded 200 pear orchards and large num- 
bers of apple and plum trees. Many of the 
reach orchards are free from yellows. Last 
year 20 per cent of the trees examined were 
ccndemned; this year, only 5-per cent—the 
Gecrease being partly due to the fact that 
the districts examined this year are partly 
outside of the diseased area. By system- 
atic action, cutting out all trees as soon as 
diseased, the yellows may be so reduced 
that it need not be regarded as a dangerous 
disease. -This has actually been demon- 
strated in practice in Michigan, and results 
here point to the same conclusion. The 
fruit growers are actively aiding in this 
stamping-out process and are firm believ- 
ers in its value. 

The peach rot has received attention, 
though the scarcity of the crop made ex- 
tensive experiments impossible, but plans 
are formulated for work along this line 
next season. Prof Townsend said: ‘“Be- 
yond all doubt, the spraying of peach trees 
will in the near future become an important 
factor in peach raising.” Pear blight was 
especially severe this year. Systematic co- 
operation among growers would result in 
reducing this trouble to 2 minimum, Apple 
rust and apple scab have done some dam- 
age, but can be controlled by free use of 
the bordeaux mixture. Another trouble is 
@ brown spot on the apple itself, a kind of 
dry rot. The spots appear to be made up of 
eome sort of fungous threads. Ben Davis 
seems to be especially subject to this trou- 
tle. A cabbage rot did vast injury to this 
crop, and a similar disease injured water- 
melons in the lower part of the state. The 
nurseries are nearly free from fungous dis- 
eases, but one case was found where peach 
trees just from the bud showed strong 
symptoms of yellows, and were destroyed 


= 


except enough to..be kept for further .ob- 
servation. to .determine whether it is a case 
of genuine. yellows. Experiments. made 
during the.-year show that . hydrocyanic 
acid gas in sufficient strength to kill insects 
does not injure the germinating power of 
seeds nor of fungi spores. Bordeaux mix- 
ture, ammoniacal carbonate of copper and 
other fungicides were used for celery rust 
with favorable results, the best by the use 
of the ammoniacal carbonate of copper. 


MARYLAND. 


The Duty of Fruit Growers—At the re- 
cent meeting of the Md hort soc, Capt Rob- 
ert S. Emory made a fervent speech when 
he came to tell about the duty of the hor- 
ticulturists to the state horticultural de- 
partment and the agricultural college, and 
every emphatic utterance in favor of these 
institutions was most vigorously applauded. 
The fruit growers are enthusiastic about 
the new work that has been undertaken to 
rid the state as far as possible from insect 
Lests and plant diseases, and are expecting 
great results from it. 


Coming Institutes—Interest in the farm- 


ers’ institutes increases and some first- 
class speakers have been secured for next 
month’s meetings. The Jan institutes will 
be as follows: 


Somerset, Westover, Jan 2? Worcester, Snowhill, Jan 23 
Kent, Kenned le, Jan 19 Wicomico, Salisbury, Jan % 
Queen Anne, Centerville,J 18 Dorchester, Hurlock, Jan % 

‘ Jan 15 Talbot, Easton, dan 27 
Calvert, Prince Frederick, Howard, Ellicott City, J 29 
St Marys, Leonardtown, J 12 Prince George, Hyattsville, 
Charles, La Plata, Jan 9 Jan 30 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington, Burlington Co, Dec 23— Road 
Commissioner H. S. Budd has about com- 
pleted one of the finest roads to be found 
in the state from Burlington,to Mt Holly. 
All small farms are being bought up here 
at fair prices. Farm produet® is selling at 
fair prices, wheat 70c, corn 40c, oats 35c, 
Irish potatoes 60c, sweets $2.50 per bbl, cab- 
bage 4c per head, hay 20 per ton, apples 
2 per bbl, Kieffer pears 2 per bbl out of 
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cold storage. Kieffer pears here were a@ 
heavy crop, paying well at 1.25 per bb’. HL. 
S. Budd reports 100-bbls per acre ag the 
average -yield this year, 
ground up into cider 30,000 bu of apples thig 
year. Prospects are good,for a large crop 
of hay for 1900. The stand of grass is all 
that coud be asked for. Some farmers are 
plowing for corn and others are getting 
their ground ready for early March plant- 
ing. Sweet potatoes are a4 paying crop, 400 
to 500 baskets to the acre or 60 to 100 bbls. 
Horses sell for 50 to 200 per head, cows 40 
to 60, hogs 475 to 5 25 per 100 lbs. The 
prices here are all good enough for the live 
farmer to succeed. 


Newtown, Mercer Co, Dec 23—Late sown 


grain looks well in this section. Many 
farmers have killed hogs. Dressed hogs 
sell for $4 to 5 per 100 lbs. Robbins & Dila- 
tush have shipped 31 carloads of apples and 
50. carloads of potatoes this season. E, J. 
Gunlack has built a new hennery. Hay is 
14 to 17 per ton, rye straw 1i, rye 60c per 
_ wheat 70c, butter 30c per lb, eggs 25c per 
OZ, 


Pennington, Mercer Co, Dec 26—The fall 


and early winter being so open farmers 
have finished husking and drawing stalks. 
Corn is selling for 35c per bu, but on ac- 
count of scarcity of hay, which is selling 
at $17 per ton, indications are that corn 
will soon advance, as farmers are feeding 
more grain and less hay. Rye straw, and 
in fact all straw, is very scarce, selling for 
12 to 14 per ton. The canning factory is as- 
sured, a company having been incorporated 
with a capitalization of 6000. The soil be- 
ing especially adapted to growing toma- 
toes throughout the Hopewell valley this 
new enterprise should succeed. 


Mullicahill, Gloucester Co, Dec 26—Sweet 


otatoes are selling readily. at $2 per bbl. 
Prospect for hay next year is bright. St 

is looking well. Corn crop has been very 
good. Sweet potato crop is light, but price 
bas been strong, so sweets have paid fairly 
well. Price of corn is advancing slowly. 
Feeds of all kinds are very high. Pork is 
felling to butchers for 5.50 to 6 p cwt. 
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Free Illustrated Catalogue, with prices, for the asking, 


The Best Steel Wheel Trucks 


or METAL WHEELS for 
Your Old Farm Wagons, 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon Company, 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, 
Mee Rete Hirde RA Rae 6 Se Heke Mite te ieee GR HAR GRAPHY ROOT Se FEY HHO RKP HO OE HOH Ke 0 ROO REG HE RAPHE HA HY HAP ROS At EA A 


> NCAA RE aw SAE Ae AE Ab RE ase NEAGLE eo YEAS OA RE eo DE oh Ar Re AONE soe CN Ao Ne REE ts YE So EEE EEE Eis EPO VETERE GIES 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co.; 


The Greatest Labor Saver 
on the Farm. 


See our PLATFORM? I 


“Flat Car.” 


t’s just the thing for hauling cornstalks, tools, 
manure, grain, or ANYTHING. 

It pulls easily because the six-inch tire rolls over the surface and cuts 
no ruts that drain off the fertilizer or juice of the manure. 

The low platform saves half the lifting, and the TOP HALF, TOO. 

It isa ROAD MAKER, and not a ROAD BREAKER. ‘ 

It will not upset on side hills, and is great on marshes. 

Itis the poor man’s wagon, and the rich man’s, too. 

An Iowa man calls it his “ Summer Sleigh,” and a New York man his 





The King of All the 
Farm Trucks, 


It Will Save feiss ieee 


Money and labor every . 


The “NEW IDEA” Wagon. 


There is nothing so much needed on the farm as a LUW-DOWHN, 
BROAD-TIRE, WIDE-PLATFORM wagon, with 


wheels that turn under the load. 


V. P..Creely- 


MR ih HOTT A tHE He BOR ROR LE TORRY 
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January Institutes—Some strong speak- 
ers have been secured for next month’s in- 


stitutes which will be held as_ follows: 
Moorestown, Burlington Co, Jan 32-3; 
Woodstown, Salem, Jan 4-5; Cedarville, 


Cumberland, Jan 5-6; Shiioh, Cumberland, 
Jan 8-9; Williamstown, Gioucester, Jan 10- 
11; Cape May Court House, Cape May, Jan 
12; Salem, Salem, Jan 13; Harlingen, Som- 
erset, Jan 15; German Valley, Morris, Jan 
16; Ringoes, Hunterdon, Jan 19-20; Cald- 
well, Essex, Jan 22: Hanover, Morris, Jan 
23; Englewood, Bergen, Jan 24; Branchville, 
Sussex, Jan 25; Deckertown, Sussex, Jan 26- 
27; Blairstown, Warren, Jan 29; Stewarts- 
ville, Warren, Jan 30-31, 
NEW YORK. 

Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Dec 26—Fall 
plowing has been done up closer than for 
many years. Very little rye sown in this 
locality this fall. Cows still high, ranging 
at $20 to 45 per head. Butter is scarce and 
high, eggs 22c per doz, potatoes at local 
markets 40 to 45c per bu. Many farmers 
will tap their sugar camps in the spring. 
Scores of fine maple trees have been killed 
by the forest worm. Cattle have been 
housed for some time as the weather has 
been cold and bleak, but little snow has 
fallen. Hay sells at 8 to 10 per ton, dressed 
beef 5 to 6c per lb. Wells are filling, the 
recent rains being much needed. Many 
improvements have been made hereabouts, 
such as repairing and cleaning brush from 
fences. Hides are high. Many farmers 
complain of apples rotting badly. Farmers, 
as a rule, feed all the grain they raise and 
many then have to buy. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Dec 26— 
Many farmers are pressing their own hay 
and shipping to Boston and New York mar- 
kets. Charles H. Young has _ recently 
shipped several pairs of Naragansett tur- 
keys. These turkeys are coming into de- 
mand on account of their hardiness. They 
are large bodied, short limbed and mature 
easily. Potatoes are on the advance, prices 
now $1.37 per bbl and good sales. Rye straw 
is 9 per ton. F. D. Mosher, for many years 
an agent for nursery stock and_ school 
teacher, has accepted a situation in the 
Walter A. Wood M and R machine com- 
pany. The department is under the super- 
vision of D. J. M. Howard a mechanic of 
note. The turkey market is brisk. Walter 
Groesbeck has made his second shipment to 
Rhode Island for Christmas. Prices paid 
14c, geese 10c per lb, ducks and chickens 
12%c. 

LaGrange, Dutchess Co, Dec 26—Farmers 


have secured an excellent crop of corn and 
stalks. Those selling apples early in the 
season did well, the fruit kept late rotted 
badly. The evaporator at LaGrangeville 
has made an excellent market. Buyers are 
offering $10 per ton for pressed rye straw, 
a large advance over last year. Dairymen 
received 3c per qt for Nov milk, all ship- 
ping direct to New York city from this 
station. J. W. Skidmore recently bought of 
F. E. Dawley of Fayetteville a nice Jersey 
bull. A. H. Moore had a Holstein cow 13 
years old, that has just completed her 12 
months’ record of 13,019 Ibs of milk. 


Wyoming, Pike Co, Dec 26—Good sleigh- 


ing and fine weather last week. Fine weath- 
er this fall gave farmers a chance to get 
their plowing done. There have been a num- 
ber of changes in real estate, six farms have 
changed hands within a month and prices 
averaged $20 per acre. Potatoes have ad- 
vanced and are now worth 42c per bu. Hay 
12 per ton and very little remaining ‘in 
farmers’ hands to be pressed: 25 cars were 
loaded at Pike station in one week. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Dec 26—Grass in 


many places is as green as in the spring. 
Farmers have about completed their fall 
work. Less plowing than usual has been 
done in this vicinity. The price of potatoes 
and apples remains about the same as last 
month. Winter apples are rotting badly. 
Eggs are scarce and have advanced in 
price, bringing 26c at local stores. P. H. 
Williams is putting up a large henhouse, 
with the intention of going into the poultry 
business more extensively. Work on the 
electric road at Nassau is progressing; the 
route runs through the fair grounds and 
some of the stables have been moved to 
make way for it.. Premiums won at the 
Nassau fair jn Sept are being paid by Treas 
Charles E. Heusted: Several from this place 
3 


were prize winners. Elbert’ Devereaux 
raised a very good crop of wheat the past 
season, a specimen of which took a pre- 
mium at the West Sand Lake fair. Very 
little wheat is raised in this section. Robert 
Hall of. Hoags had his arm and left hand 
badly torn while feeding a corn husker. 








A RENSSELAER COUNTY CORN FIELD, 


No necessity for apologizing about lack of 
growth in York state corn fields, so long as 
examples of this kind are in evidence. This 
field was under corn last season at the 
farm of S. E. Williams, Rensselaer county. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Dec 23—On 
account of the favorable weather farmers 
have fall crops gathered and a large acre- 
age plowed. The sum of $12,000 has been 
raised with which to build a canning fac- 
tory at this place. The stone work for the 
building, which is to be 60x84 ft with wide 
platforms on the sides is completed and the 
carpenters are at work on the superstruc- 
ture. The large plant of Keiffer & Stark 
that has been used as a silk spool factory 
for several years, will be converted into a 
woolen factory in the near future, which 
will give employment to about 100 hands. 
Hugh Miller of Tunkhannock township took 
20 ewe sheep four years ago and during that 
period they paid him $550 in cash for wool 
and lambs sold, and he now has 20 fine 
sheep that he values at 80. He estimates 
the cost of feeding and work done over- 
balanced by the good they did by clearing 
his home of brush and weeds and the value 
of the manure. T. G. Walters, a promi- 
nent railroad conductor and practical farm- 
er, was buried Dec 18. Apples are not keep- 
ing well and are getting scarce. Many 
farmers are still suffering from a water 
famine. The new county officers will take 
the oath of office the first Monday in Jan 
and the farmers are looking forward to 
the promised curtailing of county expenses, 


South Creek, Bradford Co, Dec 23—This 


has been the longest dry season in this sec- 
tion that was ever known, and despite re- 
eent rains water is scarce in many 
niaces. Corn crop was rather light, many 
thinking it not worth husking. Buckwheat 
half a crop and bringing $1.25 per 100 at the 
mills. Oats were a good crop and are now 
selling at $1 per 100 lbs. Owing to dry sea- 
son but a small acreage of wheat was sown, 
which accounts for a greater acreage of rye, 
which is looking fine. Autumn pastures 
were pretty short and dry. However, on the 
whole stock will go into the winter in good 
condition. Fat cattle are scarce and high 
and cows are bringing a good price. Some 
are shipping milk at 2%c per qt net. Light 
pork is selling at 6c per Ib. Most of the 
best quality of hay has been disposed of 
at $10 to 11.50 per ton. Eggs 22c, butter 20 
to 24c, lambs 4c, veal 6c. 

Annual Meeting of Horticulturists—A 
splendid program has been arranged for the 
annual meeting of the state horticultural 
society to be held in Pittsburg, Jan 16-17. 
The meeting promises to be of great inter- 
est and a large attendance is desired. There 
will be the usual excursion rates. Sec E: B. 
Engle, Waynesboro, Pa, will mail programs 
upon application. 

The Institutes for Next Week under the 
auspices of the state board of agriculture 
will be held as follows: Selinsgrove, Sny- 
der Co, Jan 1-2; Mansfield, Tioga, Jan 1-2; 
Quarryville, Lancaster, Jan 1-2: Sciota, 
Monroe, Jan-.1-2; Hookstown, Beaver, Jan 
1-2; Kresgeville, Monroe, Jan 3-4; Volant, 
Lawrence, Jan 3-4; New Holland, Lancas- 





“About the usual 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


ter, Jan 3-4; Beavertown, Snyder, Jan 3-4; 
Mitchell’s Mill, Tioga, Jan 3-4; Cedarville, 
Chester, Jan 5-6; Loyalton, Dauphin, Jan 
5-6; Leesberg’, Mercer, Jan 5-6; Westfield, 
Tioga, Jan 5-6; Mt Bethel, Northampton, 
Jan 5-6. 

Brookfield, Tioga Co, Dec 27—Farmers 
have been very busy plowing, pressing hay 
and delivering at the depot. Hay is bring- 
ing a good price, $10 to 11 per ton and buy- 
ers press it. Some farmers are taking hay 
to town loose and get 11 per ton. A few 
have wheat to sell and it brings 70c per bu, 
oats 35c for 32 lbs. Buckwheat has all been 
sold; buckwheat flour is worth 80c per 25- 
lb sack. Butter 24c, cheese at retail 15c, 
eges 20 to 23c. Kerosene oil has advanced 
4c per gal in the past two months and will 
advance 2c more after the first of January. 
Fine last spring lambs are bringing $4.50 
per 100 lbs. Cows are going up in price and 
no young cattle for sale. Tobacco growers 
are talking about increasing their acreage 
next year. 


OHIO. 

Union, Butler Co—Wheat badly damaged 
ty Hessian fly, especially that sown early 
and on wheat stubble. Some farmers have 
resown. Late sown looks better than early 
sown, but the present prospect is not flat- 


tering for an extra yield. Corn is a full av- 
erage crop and of fair average quality. 

Ames, Athens Co—Pastures are green and 
stock looks well and not much rough feed- 
ing done yet. Feed plentiful. Corn is sell- 
ing at 40c, hay at $12 per ton, cattle $3.50 
to 4 per 100 lbs, hogs 3.25 to 3.50, sheep 4c 
per lb. There is probably not a necessarily 
destitute family in Ames township at the 
present time. 


Wayne Co—Stock all in good condition. 
number of sheep being 
fed, but not asx many cattle as last year. 
Apples rotting badly in the cellars. Pota- 
toes keeping well. The onions held in cold 
storage are in good condition and growers 
will begin to ship soon. 


Butler Co—Fly has done great damage 
in wheat and some fields will have to be 
planted to corn. Corn about all husked and 
yield good and quality fine. All kinds of 
horned stock looking well. Sheep low and 
sre going into winter in fair condition. 


Judging by Students—The prizes annua!- 
ly offered by W. B. Smith & Son of Colum- 
bus to students in the college of agriculture 
and domestic science at the state univer- 
sity for judging cattle have just been 
awarded for this year. The judging in the 
eentest was done in the Holstein-Friesian 
Lerd of Smith & Son and the Jersey herd of 
Mrs J. E. Hall, also of Columbus. The suc- 
cessful students were as follows: F. W. 
Taylor, Wooster, badge and $10; Norton 
Dock, Cincinnati, badge and $8; Clarence B. 
Hoover, Venice, badge and $7; C. C. Hat- 


‘field, Lebanon, badge and $6; J. B. Crabb, 


Mt Sterling, badge and $4. 


The Milk Situation. 


The executive committee of the F S M P 
A is sending out the subjoined circular let- 
ter relative to the delay in the beginning 
of operations on the part of the Pure Milk 
Co. It should be remembered that this ex- 
tension of time by the committee makes 
the contracts valid; certainly until the date 
named in the letter. This is as follows: 
“In accordance with the. wise suggestion of 
the several persons who addressed our 
meeting at Binghamton upon the subject of- 
time to be given the Pure Milk Co in which 
to complete its financial and distributing 
arrangements for the taking of milk, which 
suggestions were adopted in form of reso- 
lution, authorizing our committee to extend 
such time as might be necessary to insure 
ultimate and permanent success, an exten- 
sion has been granted by our committee 
until Jan 1, 1900. This extension was made 
necessary by a combination of circum- 
stances beyond the control of any and all 
interested in this business: the most im- 
portant of which no intelligent man in 
our. organization can fail to appreciate, 
and which are briefly as follows: First, 
the parties in New York taking hold of 
this matter (barely ten weeks ago) and our 








. officers realized its magnitude as well 4s 


that most serious incubus upon success, 
the fact that numerous others (bankers, 
dealers, promoters, etc), had undertaken 














it, and either failed utterly or were still 
parnacles upon it for possible profit, all 
disappointed, and hence sure to be more or 
less antagonistic toward any plan of. oper- 
ations other than their own, and to any 
other person or persons undertaking it. 
Second, the condition of the money market 
has been such during the whole time as to 
preclude the financing of any other new 
industrial enterprises, ranging as it has 


all the way from 6 to 35 per cent per 
annum; while, in spite of the foregoing 
difficulties (which were met with bold 


front), the Pure Milk Co has made steady 
and substantial progress. If it were not 
for our organization and the Pure Milk Co 
and its position in the city at the -present 
time, it is obviously certain that the prices 
to the farmers would be lowered at least 
%ec per at at once. Your committee wish 
to give you a full understanding of the 
several good and sufficient reasons for the 
delay and the extension of time until Jan 
1, within which time the Pure Milk Co will 
be prepared to receive, and will see that 
proper notice of the exact date is given. 
A continuation of the present almost pan- 
icky condition of money and stocks, and 
of almost summer weather, would natural- 
ly make the granting of more time advis- 
able to all concerned, but there must be 
a quick change in the present combination 
of circumstances.—[H. T. Coon, Sec’y Cen- 
tral Ass’n. 





Since the publication of Sec’y Coon’s cir- 
cular letter printed herewith, the situation 
has exhibited no essential change in any 
direction. The money market has shown 
an unsettled condition and not favorable to 
exploiting the securities of a new company 
of the magnitude of that under discussion. 
While the Pure Milk Co insists that it will 
carry the contracts through to complete 
success it seems a foregone conclusion that 
this cannot be undertaken by New Year’s, 
making further extension of time necessary. 
Meanwhile whatever may be the outcome 
of the deal with the New York end, the 
farmers must maintain their organization, 
strengthening it at every possible point 
Producers shipping to New York have never 
been in as firm a position as to-day, nor 
their possibilities of securing remunerative 
prices as good. 

The Milk Market. 


At New York, receipts continue fairly 
liberal and the market without important 
ehange. Average surplus price $1.59 p can 
of 40 qts, exchange price 3%c p at. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y—Ship- 
ments from this station for the week ended 
Dec 23 were 427 bales, as follows: By J. H. 

Tator 409, F. Karkar 6, William Richard- 
son 12. 

NUREMBERG, Germany, Dec 9—Good col- 
cred hops of choice quality are greatly de- 
sired and when on the market find full 
prices. On the other hand, yellow and dis- 
colored hops are difficult to gef rid of. 
Choice hops are becoming scarcer all the 
time and the poorer varieties frequently 
have to be used to help out. Prices have 
advanced recently for best sorts. Prime 
Spalt hops are quoted at 21@28c per Ib, Auer 
2ic, prime Badish 20c and other grades 
lower. 

The Hop Market. 

At New York, general quietude continues 
as the most prominent feature of the mar- 
ket, with only moderate trading in any sort. 
The principal movement is in fulfillment 
of former contracts, and export business is 
small as far as new orders are concerned. 
The scarcity of choice hops remains a 
strong factor, both English and home mar- 
kets being nearly bare of this grade. Or- 
dinary sorts are generally plentiful. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept 1 time 
Dec 19 last yr last yr 


Domestic receipts..... 6,135 5,027 45,645 99,221 
Exports to Europe....2,117 7,174 14,327 53,152 
Imp’ts from Europe.. 255 44 2,326 983 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state-.crop of 1899, ch 12%@14c p 
lb, prime 10@12c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99,ch 12%4@14c, prime 10@12c, 
medium. 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of ’98 5@ 
8c, olds 2@6c. German, crop of '99, to ar- 
rive 32@40c , 
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Additional Markets. 
Cold Storage Eggs Lower. 





The depression in the eggmarket to which 
allusion was made in the last issue of 
American Agricul- 
turist has developed 
into a condition of 
extreme weaknessat 
this holiday period. 
This is particularly 
true of such heavy 
distributing centers 
as New York and 
Chicago. Strictly 
fresh eggs, when 
guaranteed as such. 
are in good demand 
at excellent prices, 
but the markets are 
full of -cold storage 
stock. ‘Within the 
past few years the 
business of storing 











DROP IN EGGS. 


eggs in coolers has greatly increased 
in all the states of the middle and 
central west, and it has long been known 


that enormous stocks would be available 
this winter. 

Dealers always endeavor to 
out as rapidly as possible before New 
Year’s, and the open weather much of the 
time throughout Dec has served to increase 
the depression. Receipts at New York have 
heen running away ahead of one and two 
years ago, and all large and small market: 
are more than amply supplied. The mild 
weather has resulted in larger offerings of 
fresh laid than usual, and while all such 
go rapidly into consumption, the market for 
held stock is decidedly weak. With western 
markets bountifully supplied, the disposi- 
tion has been to ship freely to the east 
Late Dec prices are 2@8c per doz lower on 
desirable stock and 38@b5c on refrigerator 
eggs. 


At Buffalo, cattle in good demand, un- 
certone one of firmness. Prices are without 
important change on the basis of $4 50@6 50 
tor common to extra, fancy a premium. 
Under moderate arrivals the hog market is 
active and firm, with medium and heavy 
droves around 4 40, yorkers 4 35, pigs 4 15@ 
4 25. Sheep firm under rather light supplies, 
demand for lambs good, sales of best at 
5 60@5 70. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market fairly active 
and 10@1lic higher than last week, transac- 
tions on the basis of $5 25@5 90 for good to 
prime steers, extra quotable at 6@6 25. Poor 
to good butcher cows 2@8 85, do bulls and 
oxen 2 25@4 75, milch cows and springers 
20@50 ea. Hogs active, Monday’s receipts 
25 double decks, markets 10@I15c _ higher. 
Prime medium to heavy droves 4 40@4 45, 
yorkers 4 25@4 35, pigs and rough lots 3 75 
@4 25. Sheep receipts light, market strong- 
er at 4@4 50 for good to choice butcher 
weights and 4 60@4 65 for extra wethers and 
yearlings. Fair to good mixed lots 3 0@ 
4 25. Fair to choice lambs 4 75@5 75. Veal 
calves 5@7. 

The Boston Horse Market. 

‘HE Horse TRAFFIC—Good prices for 
horses desirable for drive or draft, but slow 
for common grades. At Snow’s combina- 
tion sale stable a good special sale of speed 
and family horses of nice quality, one pair 
well matched sold at $780; other sales 225@ 
500, general sales at 65@225. At A. W. Da- 
vis's Northampton street sale stable a fair 
sale at 125@375 for speed, coach, family and 
saddle. At L. H. Brockway’s sales slow at 
60@200. At E. Ham & Co’s, slow sales at 
100@200. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes firm 
and higher, $1 50@1 75 p bbl for all kinds, 
red or yellow onions 1@1 25, turnips 60@75c, 
cabbages 2 50@5 p 100, squashes 75c@1 50 vb 
bbl, beets 80c@1 25, celery 7 50@8 50 p 100 
behs, apples 1 50@3 p bbl, cranberries 5@7 
>» bbl. Poultry market in good _ shape. 
Chickens 10@11c p Ib 1 w, 11@12c d w, roost- 
ers 6@7c 1 w, 18@20c d w, turkeys 11%@124%ec 
1 w, 13@15¢c d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10@lic d 
w, geese 84%4@9%4c 1 w, 10@ilc d w, fresh 
eggs 30c p dz. cold storage 20@22c. Baled 
timothy hay 12@15 p ton, loose hay 12 50@ 
16, rye straw 8@12, oat 5@6,- bran 16 50@ 
17 50, middlings 17 50@19, corn 40@42c p bu, 
oats 32@35c. 

At Buffalo, vegetables in good demand. 
Potatoes 45@50c p bu, parsnips 30@35c, 
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beets 25@30c, onions 30@35c, cabbage 75@9vc 
p bbl, cauliflower 50@75ic p dz, carrots $8@9 
p..ton, turnips a p bu, apples 2@3 p 
bbl, cranberries 5 50@6 60. Poultry fairly 
steady. Turkeys, dressed 11@11%c p Ib, 
chickens 8@9c, fowls 7%@8%c, ducks 10@ 
104%c, fresh eggs 20@22c p dz. Baled timo- 
thy hay 12 50@13 50 p ton, rye straw 8@8 50, 
wheat and oat 6@7. 

At Syracuse, poultry well sustained in 
price. Chickens 8c p Ib 1 w, 11@12c d w, 
turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 13@14c d w, ducks 9c 1 w, 
11@12c d w, geese 10c 1 w, 114%@12%c d w, 
fresh eggs 27c p dz, cold storage 18@20c. Po- 
iatoes firm at 45@50c’p bu, red onions 30c, 
yellow 35@45c, turnips 20@25c, rutabagas 
20@40c, cabbages $3 p 100, apples 80c@1 10 
yp bu. Bran 18 p ton, middlings 19, loose hay 
12@14, baled 11@13, rye straw 8@13, oat 7, 
corn 50c p bu, oats 32@33c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, receipts of 
poultry liberal. Live chickens 7@7%c p lb, 
fowls 6%@7c, ducks 7%@8c, geese 714%4@8c, 
turkeys 8@8%c, dressed turkeys 9@10c, fresh 
eggs 20@21c p dz. Timothy hay $15@15 30 p 
tcn, clover mixed 14 50, straight rye straw 
12@14, tangled rye 9@10, wheat 6 50@7 50, 
oat 9@9 50, bran 16@17, middlings 15@16€. 
Prime white potatoes 54@58c p bu, onions 45 
@50c, cabbage 3@4 50 p 100, apples 2@3 p 
bbl. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, potatoes 
45@50c p bu, red or yellow onions 45c, white 
75c, turnips 35@50c, cabbage 50@60c p dz, 
lettuce 60c@$1 p dz, cauliflower 1 25@1 50, 
cucumbers 1 50, leeks 40c, spinach 75c p bu, 
parsnips 60@75c, beets 75c, pumpkins 1%c p 
lb, Hubbard squash 1%c, apples 1 50@2 25 
p bbl, cranberries 4@4 50. Best beef 9@ 
9 50 p 100 lbs, pork rib 7 50@8, live veal 6 50, 
dressed veal 10@12c p lb, dressed chickens 
14@16c, turkeys 18@19c, ducks 15@16c, geese 
14@l15c, fresh eggs 30@35c p dz. Loose hay 
12@15 p ton, mixed oats 37c p bu. 

At Waterbury, poultry fairly active. 
Chickens 12c p lb 1 w, 16c d w, fowls 10c 1 w, 
broilers 20c d w, turkeys 1l4c 1 w, 18c d w, 
ducks 10c 1 w, 16c d w, fresh eggs 35c p 
az, cold storage 20c. Potatoes 45@50c p bu, 
red onions 50c, yellow 55c, turnips 25@40c, 
cabbages $3@5 p 100, apples 2@2 50 p bbl, 
cranberries 6. Corn 40c p bu, oats 35c, bran 
19 p ton, middlings 19, loose hay 14@17, 
kaled 16@18, clover 14, oat straw 12, rye 14. 
Good to best steers 4@5 p 100 Ibs, veal 
calves 5@6c, sheep 2@5, milch cows 25@60 ea. 





Tobacco’s Immense Taxes. 

Some idea of the immense increase in the 
growth of the tobacco industry may be 
gained by a glance at the following returns, 
ccmpiled from the annual reports of the in- 
ternal revenue department for the fiscal 
years ending June 30. 

INCREASE IN THE TOBACCO BUSINESS. 


Tobacco, mf’d, millions of Ibs..... 24 #115 #170 264 266 
CRAG. DANONE. 6ndccohacesasdesoseced 199 1780 3228 4814 4500 
Cigarettes, millions ........ccccccesce 0 27 640 3660 

Int rev, millions of dollars......... 3-2 Ss 


During the past calendar year 85 mil- 
lion pounds of leaf were used in making 
cigars and 17 millions in cigarettes, a total 
of 102 million pounds, compared with a total 
of 95 million pounds in 1896. Last year 247 
million pounds tobacco was used in the pro- 
duction of chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff. The average quantity of leaf 
tobacco used per 1000 cigars (3 lbs or over 
p M) 18.67 Ibs. 


eam For ft ntor Feed mriti. 
=) For full information about this, al 


Horse-power, Thresher, Clover-huller, Doge 
power, Rye Thresher and Binder, Fannin 
mill, Saw- -machine (circular and drag), Lan 
roller, Steam-engine, Ensilage -ahd ‘odder- 
eats Shreader, Boot es cutter, Corn-shelley 
an ones -gilo, 
EO. REO. D> HA ARDER,M f’r, Cobleskill,N.¥. 
what you wish to ‘purchase, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

























Wheat Corn = | Oats 
Cash or spot 
- 1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 | 1889 | 1398 
Ghicago..........| 66 67 | .3014| 361/22 “26% 
New York.. «| .722q] .75%4] 3834} 4249] .28%4) 33 
Boston. .- | — | 42be] 43%) 32 | 35 
oy pee am, 704 = = fin 21% 
t Louis. 6934) .7 30%) . 2 2 
Minneapolis. ....| .i4'y| .65 274g] S2%4) 23 | .27% 
London .....- «-- 834g} 90 | AT | SdtQ] — = 





At Chicago, a holiday aspect has pervad- 
ed all the grain markets, wheat exhibiting 
little animation, price range narrow and 
contract grade holding close to 66c per bu 
much of the time, May 69%@70c. The dis- 
turbance in European political circles is 
generally given a bullish construction ‘and 
the seriousness of the South African war 
is having a slight influence on values. 

Exports of wheat and flour continue lib- 
eral in theaggregate, but not large enough to 
afford much support, although considerable 
inquiry is noted which should lead to busi- 
ness at existing moderate prices. The do- 
mestic movement is much as recently, the 
cash demand fair, although some of the 
big flour mills in the northwest continue 
to report poor business. 

The delayed Dec report of Statistician 
Hyde of the dept of agri places the wheat 
crop of the U S for 1899 at 547,000,000 bu, or 
12.8 bu per acre. This may be compared 
with the American Agriculturistreport pub- 
lished Oct 14, 565,000,000 bu, average yield 
12.5 bu. The statistician places the yield of 
winter wheat at 272,000,000 bu, or within 
5,000,000 bu of our own estimate, and spring 
256,000,000 against our figure of 269,000,000 
bu. The govt report says the acreage sown 
with winter rye is a shade less than that 
of last year, condition high, 98.2. 

The demand for corn has not been of 
such a character as to afford much support 
to values. Yet the undertone has contin- 
ued one of general confidence, with no real 
bearishness in evidence. No 2 in store has 
sold largely around 30%c p bu, on track a 
premium, so with yellow corn; May deliv- 
ery 32% @33%c p bu. A fair movement is 
noted, but shippers are experiencing diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient cars, and this 
tends to prevent any real activity. Receipts 
from the interior not burdensome; exports 
liberal in the aggregate, but that is an old 
story. Cattle feeders are making rapid 
inroads into farm stocks, but reserves are 
of course still very large. 

The oats market has been held within the 
old-time rut. Undertone one of fair stead- 
iness, with No 2 mixed in store salable 
around 22@22%c p bu, and May delivery 
23%@24%4c. The home cash demand is fair 
but not urgent, and the export trade list- 
less in spite of the moderate prices ruling. 

Rye advanced ic or more, but subsequent- 
ly lost this under indifferent support. The 
receipts are limited, but so is the demand 
on either local or shipping account. No 
speculative interest has been aroused this 
winter to date. No 2 in store and on track 
50@52c p bu, May quotable around 52%c. 

Barley sales cover about a recent price 
range, poor to fair 33@37c p bu, good to 
choice malting grades 40@47c. The market 
has recently shown some firmness, although 
lacking in special activity. Receipts are 
only moderate and a fair domestic and ex- 
port inquiry is noted. 

Grass seeds quiet and markets rather un- 
jnteresting. Offerings continue somewhat 
restricted, but apparently ample for the 
immediate wants of buyers. Prime timothy 
$2 30@2 35 p ctl, March delivery2 50@2 55. Clo- 
ver steady to firm; prime quality 8 25@8 30 p 
ctl, March delivery 8 50. Buckwheat quiet, 
millers say weather has been too warm up 
to holidays; sgund lots 1 25@1 35 p ctl. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The market for apples has developed a 
rather sensitive feeling. Supplies continue 
liberal, such as they are, but the weather 
has been unfavorable for Keeping the fruit, 
and stock which would usually be held over 
has to go onto the market at once, in order 
to realize on the goods before deteriora- 
tion progresses further. When choice sorts 
arrive they are held firmly at full prices. 
Fortunately demand is quite active for 
nearly all kinds, and fruit of ordinary good 
quality is not difficult to work out into 
consumptive channels. Export trade is 
looking up, the foreign markets having 
been relieved of the recent burdensome sup- 





plies and in a position, to.take more freely 
from home ports. 

At°’New York, market quiet, receipts lib- 
eral. Kings $2@3.p bbl, Winesap and York 
250@3 50 Spy 2@2 50, Spitz 2 25@3 50, Ben 
Davis 2@3, Smith Cider 1°75@2 25, Baldwin 
2@2 75, Greenings 2 50@3, inferior 1 50@1 75. 

At Boston, receipts light and choice stock 
shows some improvement in price. Kings 
$2 50@3 p bbl, Snow 2 50@3, Baldwin 2@3, 
Greening 1 75@2 50, York State mixed 1 25 
@2, Talman Sweets 1 50@2 50, No 2 and com- 
mon 1 25@1 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1899] 1898] 1899] 1898] 1899] 1898 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs - . | $7.25) $5.80) $4.20 $3.45) $4.50) $4.25 








TOU BOSE ccc cccc.cce TO Oe 4.40) 3.70} 4.75) 4.25 
Buffalo.......... ....| 7.00] 5.65) @30) 3.55) 4.75) 4.40 
Kansas City ....... ~| 6.60) 5.40) 4.10) 3.35) 4.25) 4.00 
so  : rere 6.50} 5.40) 4.30) 3.45) 4.50] 4.50 





At Chicago, cattle market is healthy and 
without particularly new feature. The old 
year is closing with prices substantially as 
high as anything recently touched, and 
some actual scarcity of choice to fancy 
beeves. Common to good butcher weights 
are more than plentiful, however, and all 
such lack particular animation or strength. 

Sales largely at $4 25@4 75 for light 
weight and thin dressed beef steers, and 
5@6 for fair to choice lots, Selected droves 
suitable for best shipping and export trade 
are quotable around 6 25@6 75, but few of 
this character appear. The foreign mar- 
kets are without important change and the 
export trade is moderately satisfactory. 


Fancr beef steers, 06 7547 25 fr atr to good cows, e3 3@4 40 
G od to extra, 550u640 Poor to fcy bulls, 275@ 435 
Com to fair. 435@5 00 Caenners. 2 50@ 300 
Western beef steers, 400@5 00 Feeders. selected. 43-@ 465 
Western cows and Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs. 4 00@ 440 

heifers, 3 50@4 35 Calves. 40 lbs up, 3 00@ 520 
‘Texas grass steers, 3 25@4 30 Calves. veal. 5 25@ 7 50 
Native heifers, 324@5 00 Milch cows. each. 25 O1Ma5u 00 


At prices a little better than 4c the hog 
market has shown considerable activity, 
packers and shippers interested buyers and 
daily offerings fairly well closed out. The 
market is without important change, trans- 
actions largely at $3.90@4 15, rough lots 
3 75@3 85. 

The better grades of sheep and lambs 
have sold readily but at slightly lower 
prices under increased offerings. The com- 
mon to only fair stuff has ruled dull and 
slow. A good many western sheep and 
lambs on the market, these meeting friend- 
ly reception. Common to choice sheep and 
yearlings $2 50@4 50, poor to extra lambs 


4 25@5 50. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, a fair attendance of buyers 


noted, although the holiday season finds 
many of these away. Prices without im- 
portant change. 


“xpress and heavy draft,............ $60@240 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks,............+«-.-.60@110 
CUPTINGS COMMIS... ccccccccccscccces of 200@650 
po PRR tbsadbattedeotuwcecesed 60600 
Saddle horses .... 6.22.00 cece cece eee CO@IW 
General purpose,..........-. -30@ 60 


Receipts of hogs at Indianapolis first 11 
mos of ’99 were 1,394,438, cattle 122,080, sheep 
62,316, horses 26,899. These figures may be 
compared with the official record of the 12 
months of ’98 as follows: Hogs 1,681,362, cat- 
tle 134,786, sheep 84,665, horses 29,337. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store. ware- 
house, car or dock. From these. country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers - consumers an advance is usually se- 
cure 





Beans. 


At New York, market quiet, prices with- 
cut change. Ch ’98 marrow beans $2 17%@ 
2 20 p bu, ch ’99 2 15, fair to good 2@2 10, ch 
medium 2@2 02%, pea 1 95@2, red kidney 
ch 2 27@2 30, fair to good 2@2 25, white kid- 
ney 2 60@2 65, yellow eyes 2 25, black tur- 
tle soup 210, Cal limas 3 30@3 35, green 
peas 1 25@1 32%. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, steady under light supply 
and good demand. Fey ’99 evap’d apples 
84%4@9c p Ib, ch 7%@8e, prime 7c, common 
to good 6@6%c, sun-dried sliced 5@6c, quar- 
ters 5@6c, chops 1%@2c, cores and skins 1@ 
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4c, -Evap’d raspberries 13@14c p lb, black. 
berries 6%4c, huckleberries 14@15c, cherries 
1b@15%kec. 

At Chicago, fair offerings and only mod- 
erate demand. Evap’d apples, eastern fey 


7%@i%e p lb, ch 7@7%c, prime 6%4@7c, 
southern prime 5%@6%c, eastern bbis 6@ 
6%c, sun-dried sacks and bbls 5@éc, 


chopped 1%@1%c, cores and skins 1@1%4c, 
evap’d raspberries 134c, sun-dried 12@12'%c, 
Eggs. 

At New York, fairly steady, supplies gen. 
erally ample for the demand. Nearby, fcy 
selected white 254%4.@26c p dz, mixed 25@ 
25%c, N Y and Pa av prime, loss off 24@25c, 
western fresh 23%@24c, southern fresh 20@ 
23c, refrigerator stock 15@lic, limed 12@1l5c 
dirties and checks $3@4 50 p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, market dull and rather weak 
on account of high prices, Nearby and Cape 
fcy 32@35c p dz, eastern ch fresh 25c, fair to 
gcod 20@22c, Vt and N H ch fresh 25c, Mich 
and Ind fcy 24c, western selected 20@2ic, 
fair to good i6@l7fc, refrigerator 14@l5c, 
dirties $3@3 50 p 30-dz case, 

Fertilizer Material. 


At New York, no material change, buy- 
Ing moderate. The following prices refer 
to full cargoes, and buyers in the interior 
taking small quantities of one ton or more 
wil] be obliged to pay something of an ad- 
vance. Ground bone $21@26 p ton, kainit 
8 70@8 95, muriate of potash, 80 per cent 1 78 
@1 81 p 100 lbs, nitrate of soda 1 80@1 83, 
spent bone black 15@16 p ton, dried blood 
1 90@1 95 p 100 Ibs, sulphate of ammonia 
2 95@3 05, S C phosphate rock, ground 6 p 


ton. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, cranberries slow and rather 
weak. Cape Cod, fcy large $5 50@7 p bbl, 
Early Black 5@6, N J 1@1 60 p cra. Grapes 
in light supply and dull. Western N Y 
Catawbas 8@1i2c p 4-lb bskt, black 7@10c. 
Chestnuts 2@4 p bu, hickory nuts 75c@1, 
black walnuts 50c. 

Ground Feeds. 


At. New York, market quiet. Coarse corn 
meal 76@78c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 90@ 
95c, grits 95c@$1. Spring bran $16 25@17 p 
ton, middlings 17@19, fcy middlings in sacks 
20@21, rye feed 16 50@17, screenings 30@80c 
Pp 100 lbs. 


’ 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, somewhat easier under lib- 
eral supplies. Prime timothy hay 85@87%c 
p 100 lbs, No 1 80@82c, No 2 75@77c, No 3 
55@65c, clover 70@75c, clover mixed 75@77\4c, 
salt hay 40@45c, no grade 55@65c. Long rye 
straw 60@70c, oat 40@45c, wheat 35@45c. 

Ortions. 


At New York, in fair supply and meeting 
good outlet. Orange Co red 7ic@$1 p bag, 
white 1 25@2, yellow 75c@112, N Y and 
western yellow 75c@1 25 p bbl, red 75c@1 12, 
eastern white 2@2 75, red 1@1 25, yellow 1@ 
150, Bermudas 2 50@2 75 p cra. 

At Boston, receipts continue moderate 
and prices firm for choice stock. Western 
Mass stock 40c p bu, native yellow $1 i5@ 
1 35 p bbk 

Poultry. 

At New York, in good supply and firm for 
choice. Nearby turkeys, fcy dry-packed 12 
@12%c p lb, good to prime 11@12c, Ohio and 
Mich 11@12c, other western 11%@12c, Phila 
large chickens 15@16c, mixed 11@12c, west- 
ern 9@9%c, fowls 8%@9c, ducks 11@l1ic, 
geese 10@12c, squabs $1 50@2 25 p dz. Live 
fowls 8@9c p Ib, chickens 8c, roosters 5c, 
turkeys 7@8c, ducks 40@60c p pr, geese 1@ 
1 37, pigeons 20@25c. 

At Boston, supplies ample for all require- 
ments. Northern and eastern fresh killed 
turkeys, ch young 16c p Ib, fair to good 10 
@18c, extra fowls 12c, common to good 8@ 
10c, ch chickens l15c, fair to good 10@13c, 
ducks 10@12c, geese 11@12c. Western dry- 
packed turkeys, ch drawn 13@14c, undrawn 
12@13c, ch chickens lic, common to good 8 
@1Cc, fowls 9@10c, ducks 8@ilc, geese 8@ 
10c. Live fowls 9@10c p lb, roosters 5@é6c, 
chickens 9@10c. 

Vegetables. P 

At New York, cabbages scarce and hig':, 
other local vegetables fairly steady, south- 
ern plentiful. Brussels sprouts 5@10c p at, 
beets 75c@$1 p bbl, carrots, washed 1@1 25 
p bbl, unwashed 75c@1, cauliflower 1@3 50 p 
bbl, cabbage 4@7 p 100, red cabbage 1 p bbl, 
celery 25@50c p dz roots, parsnips 75c@1 p 
bbl, marrow squash 50@75c p bbl, Hubbard 
75c@1, turnips 60@80c p bbl. Fla vegetables: 
Cucumbers 1 50@2 50 p bskt, egg plants 2 59 
@4 50 p bbl, lettuce 75c@2 p %-bbi bskt, 


“peas 1@3 p bskt, peppers 2@3 50 p bu-bskt. 


string beans 1@2 25 p cra, tomatoes 1@2 p 











carrier. Hothouse products: Lettuce 50c@1 
p dz, cucumbers 1 50@2 50 p dz, mushrooms 
25@40c p lb, tomatoes 6@l1l5c, radishes 1 50@ 
2 p 100 bchs, asparagus 2@4 p 100 bchs. 

A further advance has taken place in 
cabbage, particularly at interior shipping 
points in N Y. J. E. Briglin of Orleans re- 
ports an upturn from $15@16 per ton to 22, 
with a strong undertone; fancy. Danish 
held at prices around 25. The-market is 
firmer in the east than in the Wis cabbage 
section. The future of prices in the winter 
will depend largely upon the condition of 
the southern crop of cabbage. Should se- 
vere frost catch this, as it did last season, 
the market may go higher, although any 
further sharp advance above the present 
unusual level will restrict the consumptive 
demand. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 





A generally good movement of potatoes 
is reported at nearly all points. The mar- 
ket is nowhere unusually active, but quiet, 
steady trading is the rule, indicating fair 
Gemand for consumptive purposes. Prices 
are well sustained under the prevailing 
tealthy conditions and in some instances 
1ather more than quotations could be ob- 
tained for strictly choice stock. 

At New York, supplies continue light and 
prices firmly sustained. L I stock $1 50@2 
p bbl, N Y and western 1 50@1 75 p 180 Ibs, 
N J 1 25@1 62 p bbl, Bermuda 5@6 p bbl, 
sweets 2 25@3 p bbl. 

At Boston, a little weaker owing to fall- 
ing off in demand. Aroostook Green Mts 60 
@63c p bu, Hebrons 58@60c, York State 
round white 58c, long white 55c, sweets $1 75 
@? 50 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


During the past week or two much un- 
certainty has been shown in the butter 
market, both holders and buyers appear- 
ing undecided as to the future of the sit- 
uation. The falling off in demand, caused 
by prevailing high prices, was a weaken- 
ing factor, but on the other hand receipts 
continue light and the amount of stock in 
cold storage is down to small proportions, 
having been largely drawn upon. Recent 
prices have been shaded about ec, but 
stock is subjected to closer criticism and 
best grades command full quotations. The 
movement on the whole is fairly active. 

At New York, without important change, 
buying somewhat restricted on account of 
high prices. Western extra cmy 27c p Ib, 
firsts 25@26c, seconds 23%@24c, thirds 22@ 
23c, N Y extra cmy 26%42@27c, firsts 25@26c, 
thirds to seconds 22@24c, N Y dairy, half- 
firkin tubs 25c, firsts 22@24c. Welsh tubs 
23@24%c, firkins 21@22c, imt cmy 21@22c, 
western factory 16@20c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
_’moderate and prices firm. Elgin and other 
western separator cmy, extra 27%c p Ib, 
firsts 264%.@27c, imt cmy 19@22c, ladles 17@ 
19¢c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and firm. Ch 
cmy tubs 26c p lb, prints 27c, dairy 16@18c. 
—At Cincinnati, in moderate demand. Fey 
Elgin cmy 27@28c, Ohio cmy, separator 23 
@25c, dairy 16@18c. 

At Boston, receipts still light and prices 
well sustained. Vt and N H extra cmy, 
ass’t sizes 27c p lb, northern N Y 27c, west- 
ern 27c, northern firsts 24@25c, eastern 22@ 
2Z6c, western 24@25c, seconds 20@22c, June 
emy 23@25c, Vt extra dairy 24c, N Y 238c, 
firsts 21@22c, seconds 18@20c, imt cmy 18@ 
20c, ladles 17@18c. 


The Cheese Market. 


At New York, demand moderate at for- 
mer quotations. N Y full cream, fcy small 
Sept 12%@138c p lb, Nov 12@12\%c, good to ch 
11% @12c, common to fair 11@11\%c, fcy large 
Sept 12%@12%c, Nov ch 11%@12c, good to 
ch 114%@11%c, common to fair 10@1l1c, light 
skims 9%@10%c, part skims 9@9%c, full 
skims 4@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
well sustained under light offerings. N Y 
full cream, fey small 13c p Ib, fair to good 
1m @l2Ke, part skims 9@10%c, Swiss 13@ 

Cc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady under fair 
demand. N Y full cream cheddars 9%c p 
Ib, flats 9c, limburger 1lc, imt Swiss 14%4c.— 
At Cincinnati, quiet and steady. Good to 
prime Ohio flats 12%c, family favorite 12%4c. 








twins 13%c, Young America 13%c, Swiss 
14@14%c, limburger 13%c. 

At Boston, firm under light receipts. N Y 
small extra 124%@13c p Ib, firsts 11@12c, sec- 
onds 9@10c, Vt small extra 12%%¢c, firsts 1L@ 
12c, seconds 9@10c, sage 13@13%c, western 
twins 11@12%c, Ohio flats 11@11i%c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs held steadily at 2lc p dz, fall- 
packed 16@18c, dressed fowls 9@10c p Ib, 
chickens 9@llic, turkeys 12@13c, ducks 7@ 
10c, geese 7@9c. Live fowis 7@8c, chick- 
ens 7@7\ec, turkeys 9@10c. Potatoes, ch 53 
@55c p bu, fair to good 50@52c, yellow Globe 
onions 35@38ce p bu, Danvers 30@33c, cab- 
bage $18@19 p ton. Baled timothy hay 15 50 
@16 50 p ton, mixed 13 50@14 50, straight rye 
straw 13 50@14 50, oat 8 50@9 50, wheat 7 50 
@8 50, 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry dull and 
steady in price. Chickens 5@6c p lb 1 w, 6 
@ic d w, broilers 8c d w, turkeys 744c 1 w, 9c 
dw, ducks and geese 6c 1 w, 7%c d w, fresh 
eggs 2lc p dz, cold storage 14%c. Potatoes 
steady, 42@44c p bu, red or yellow onions 
83@35c, white 60c, turnips 25c, cabbage. $22 
@23 p ton, apples 2 40@2 60 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 5 50@6. Corn 30@3lc p bu, oats 25@28c, 
bran 15 p _ ton, shorts 14, middlings 17, 
screenings 15, loose or baled hay 11@12, clo- 
ver 8@9, rye straw 4 50. Good to best steers 
5@5 40 p 100 lbs, mixed 4 50@4 80, veal 
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calves 5 50@6 50, heavy hogs 3 75@4, sheep 
4@4 50, hides 7@8c p Ib. 

At Cincinnati, potatoes quiet and firm, ch 
to fey 48@50c p bu, fair to good 45@47c, best 
onions 32c, fair to good 25@27c, rutabagas 
75@80c p,bbl, carrots 75@80c, parsnips $1 25, 
beets 1@1 10. Fresh eggs 16@1li7c p dz, live 
chickens 6c p lb, hens 5c, roosters 3c. ture 
keys 6@7c, ducks 5%c, geese 3@4 50 p dz. 
Ch timothy hay 12 50 p ton, No 1 11 50@12, 
clover mixed 10@11, rye straw 5@6, bran 14 
@14 50, middlings 14 75@15 25. 


Sharp Advance in Rail Freights—Unless 


present plans miscarry, the railroads will 
inaugurate next Monday, Jan 1, a mate- 
rially higher level of freight rates. The in- 
creases will in many instances amount to 
30 and 40 per cent. The roads affected are 
those both west and east of Chicago and 
nearly all confmodities are included. The 
advance in hay freights we have already 
touched upon. Rates on live cattle, hogs 
and sheep west of Chicago will be pushed 
up 25 to 30c per 100 lbs. The cost will be in- 
creased in farm implements, flour, coal, etc, 
and the transportation companies will get 
all they can out of grain. The”railroads 
say they are obliged to take this action by 
the increased cost of everything they are 
compelled to buy, and furthermore seem 
to see no reason why they should not take 
their slice of the general upturn in prices, 
On the other hand, shippers, merchants 
and the world of consumers are objecting 
strenuously to the proposed change in rates 
and vigorous protests are being made. 











“TESTED BY THE MILK-PAIL 


DON’T RUN THE RISK. 

Don’t buy a ‘‘pig in a poke.’’- Don’t risk.a fail- 
ure by feeding something you can know nothing about. 
Feed sold in buik without a guarantee of purity and 
value behind it, is sold that way because no one is 
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willing to back it up. There’s no risk or failure, no 
experiment in feeding Quaker Dairy Feed. i 


QUAKER DAIRY FEED is made entirely of grain- 


—principally of oats—combined in scientific propor- 
tions. It is complete for the production of milk and 
2 the proper maintenance of the animal. Sold only in ji 


Sealed and Branded Sacks. 


“ Modern,Dairy Feeding,” an invaluable book, containing scientifically 
~~ rations, including every form of roughage and_ every variety of 
. Sent postpaid NGw BEEP advice on feeding—FREE. 


Address, SCIEN , = 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Mil. 
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9 CORDS IN (0 HOURS 
RUNS EASY. gaws DOW 

(iar) No TREES. 
ackeche, Y 
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BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWENG MACHINE. Iteaws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
timber on dof ground. One man can saw HORE 
timber with it 2 men in any other way, and do it 
RASIER, 163,000 in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 
logue owe ae IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
from thousan Fisst onder secures ages . Address 
FOLDING GAWING MACH co., 
55-57+59 No. Jefferson St.. H-28. Chicago. Ii. 
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Ponerinae 


LUMBER: 


at ONE-HALF PRICE 


WE BOUGHT 


The Omaha Exposition : 


and have 12,000,000 feet for sale. 
a==Send us your bill for our 
See ee ican Ghertlle and Rescivies Sales. Address 
Chicago House Wrecking Co.cc SM ARR: NEB: 
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The New Money Crop. 


Sugar Beet Notes. 


The Binghamton (N Y) Sugar Co is run- 
ring very smoothly this year. The average 
yield of beets will be higher than last 
year, and up to Dec 1 the factory had 
nearly 3000 tons more to work up than last 
year. 

The Bay City Sugar Co, Mich, expects to 
work up about 40,000 tons beets from 1600 
growers, who got from seven to 28 tons 
of beets per acre, for which they are paid 
$4 to 5 per ton. The beets average about 
138% per cent sugar, and about 10 per cent 
cf refined sugar is obtained. The factory 
started Oct 20, but owing to the short crop 
will quit about Jan 31, some 3,000,000 lbs 
having been made by Dec 20. This concern 
has about $600,000 invested, its payroll is 
$40,000 for three months, employs 200 men, 
pays for coal $20,000, for lime, cake, oil, etc, 
$20,000, and even for this year’s short crop 
will pay out from $80,000 to $200,000. This 
factory was supposed to have a capacity 
of 400 tons per day, but is now working 550. 
It can handle 75,000 tons in a single cam- 
paign and on a full crop will pay out over 
$300,000 for beets. 


The Lehi (Utah) sugar factory, with its 
branch at Springville, before closing this 
season will work up a total of 53,000 tons 
of beets, the resulting product being 13,000,- 
000 lbs refined sugar. The crop of 10.00 
tons of beets was sliced up at the Spring- 
ville branch. As soon as this work was 
completed at the branch, the main factory 
at Lehi started up the work of slicing 
again and will not be through this work 
tiH the middle of January. The crop has 
averaged 12 tons of beets to the acre. Some 
fields ran as low as six tons, while some 
went as high as 18 tons. The price paid 
for the beets this year was $4.50 per ton, 
delivered at the factory, or at its branch 
22 miles away, which would show a gross 
income to the farmer of $54 per acre. The 
company is Paying out for beets this year 
neariy $250,000. ana for labor about $100,000 
more, and next year proposes expending 
half a million dollars in improvements, 
which will include a branch factory in Salt 
Lake Co, to be connected by a pipe line to 
convey the juice to the main works. 


The Alma Sugar Co’s factory at Alma, 
Mich, began making sugar Nov 13, and 
will wind up Jan 25. About 25,000 tons of 
beets have been produced by 1700 growers, 
or an average of 10 tons per acre, for which 
the farmers are paid an average of $4.43 per 
ton. The beets average 13 per cent sugar, 
85 purity, of which 10 to 11 per cent is ac- 
tually extracted, and about 5,000,000 Ibs of 
sugar will be made. This factory repre- 
sents an investment of $500,000 and has a 
capacity of working up 500 tons of beets 
per day. The payroll at the factory is 
about $40,000 for the campaign, and 199 men 
are employed when running full. 


The Ogden (Utah) factory closed its sea- 
son’s work Dec 6, after a most successful 
and satisfactory season; the output being 
30 per cent in excess of last year. The nom- 
inal daily capacity of this factory is 350 
tons of beets: its average run since Oct 15 
has been 425 tons. For the next month the 
factory will work over brown sugar, re- 
fining it into the white product. 


The treaty of reciprocity with Argentina, 
now pending in the U S senate, provides 
that no export bounty shall be paid by Ar- 
gentina on sugar shipped to this country 
under the proposed cut of 20 per cent in 
U S duties. At the present time, however, 
the Argentine Republic pays a bounty of 
over 2%c per Ib, most of its product going 
to Great Britain and Portugal, about 67,000 
tons per year. Just how it will be possible 
to protect American producers against the 
bounty being paid on Argentine sugar 
shipped to this country after the proposed 
lower duties go into effect has not been 
demonstrated. The best way out of it 
would be to strike out that feature and also 
abolish the preposed reduction in duties on 
wool. 

Within a short time the total number of 
sugar factories in Italy has increased from 
four to 14. Sugar beets are grown in por- 
tions of that country quite successfully. 


—_— 
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I am pleased with the fearless, persist- 
ent manner with which American Agricul- 
turist tackles great evils.—[J. T. Campbell, 
Crawford Co, Pa. 





Real Issues, 


The currency bill as it passed the house 
of representatives provides for a double- 
buttressed gold standard. The gold reserve 
is to be 25 per cent of, the United States 
notes and the treasury notes of July 14, ’90, 
(25 per cent is equivalent now to about 
$125,000,000) and is to be maintained by a 
“division of issue and redemption,” so that 
it cannot be paid out for the expenses of 
government. The secretary may sell bonds 
at a low rate to replenish the reserve. In 
order to break the ‘“‘endless chain,’ where- 
by the treasury can be drained of gold, .it 
is provided that the treasury notes and cer- 
tificates just mentioned, ‘when redeemed, 
shall not be paid out again except for coin. 
In order to maintain the parity of gold and 
silver, the government’s non-interest-bear- 
ing obligations (United States notes and 
treasury notes), as well as those bearing 
interest, shall be redeemable in_ gold. 
Whether silver dollars shall be thus re- 
deemed is left to the discretion of the sec- 
retary of the treasury. 








Provisions for rendering the currency 
more elastic are as follows: The $50,000,000 
limit on the amount of subsidiary coin and 
fractional currency in circulation is re- 
pealed. The silver certificates above the de- 
nomination of $5 are broken up into $1, $2 
and $5 bills, and the issue of these left to 
the discretion of the secretary. It is esti- 
mated that this will unloose for active cir- 


culation over $95,000,000. The banks are to’ 


issue notes to the par value of their bonds, 
instead of to 90 per cent of this, as at pres- 
ent. In order to encourage small banks, 
the tax of 1 per cent on bank circulation 
is removed and there is substituted for it 
a tax of one-tenth per cent half-yearly on 
the capital, surplus and undivided profits. 
This would yield the government as much 
as the present tax on circulation and is ex- 
pected to bear less hard on small banks. 
The bill, authorizes the establishment of 
banks of $25,000 capital In towns of 2000 
population. 





Interesting symptoms in trade and 
finance, not all of them favorable, have ap- 
peared. The money stringency is not pecu- 
liar to the United States, and gold is being 
shipped abroad. Secretary Gage has been 
helping the money market in New York by 
allowing internal revenue receipts to accu- 
mulate in the banks with government 
bonds as security. This is one way of lend- 
ing to the banks. Speculation of course is 
at a standstiH and the water is being 
squeezed out of inflated stocks. The cop- 
per boom of last winter and spring has col- 
lapsed. The shrinkage in the value of cop- 
per stocks since that time has been nearly 
$200,000,000. While trust securities are weak, 
a recent decision of the Illinois supreme 
court is encouraging to the department 
stores. That these may sell meat and pro- 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


visions, in spite of the action of the Chicago 
city government to the contrary, is the de- 
cision of the court mentioned. The city’s 
legislation on this point is declared uncon- 
stitutional. 


The greatest evangelist since White- 
field, the noted Methodist preacher of 
England, is the opinion of many concerning 
the late Dwight L. Moody, who died last 
week at Northfield, Mass. The schools for 
young people of both sexes at Northfield 
and Gill, Mass, will continue Mr Moody’s 
Christian work, 








A small tax on the net profits of indus- 
trial combinations, with publicity of ac- 
counts and ample information for the pub- 
lic and for investors, is the plan now favor- 
abky considered by the federal industrial 
commission for the regulation of these con- 
cerns. This would reveal the relation be- 
tween prices and monopoly profits. Uni- 
form principles for the regulation of trusts 
by and within the individual states may 
be recommended by the commission to the 
states. The commission’s report to con- 
gress will be made probably in the spring. 





Mrs Leland Stanford has given her all 
io Stanford university, property worth a 
good many millions, and is to receive for 
life an annuity of $25,000 from the trustees 
ef that institution. 





The entire country mourns the death of 
Maj-Gen Henry W. Lawton, whose brilliant 
service in the civil war,as an Indian fighter, 
in Cuba and in the Philippines proved him 
a great soldier. He seemed until that fatal 
morning at San Mateo to bear a charmed 
life. The more that is known of Gen Law- 
ton the greater he appears. He was the 
“bravest of the brave,’”’ as Admiral Dewey 
says; taking unnecessary risks; a born 
leader without a thought of personal glory. 
The announcement that the widow and 
children are left with but little property 
was the signal for an outpouring of money 
from all parts of the country. It is ex- 
pected that the fund will reach $25,000. 





The federation of labor in convention 
at Detroit went on record as opposed to 
all wars of conquest, whether in the Philip- 
pines or in Africa; and to slavery within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. Work- 
ingmen were called upon to study the de- 
velopment of trusts with aview to national- 
izing them. The federation committed itself 
squarely to woman suffrage, and seeks 
closer relations with similar organizations 
in the old world. 





England and the United States are not 
quite so chummy as Secretary Chamber- 
lain, Ambassador Choate and certain news- 
paper writers tried to make out. Chamber- 
lain’s unwarranted language produced a 
reaction in both countries by revealing its 











250. SAMPLE BOTTLE i0c. FOR NEXT THIRTY DAYS. 


How long have yeu 
suffered with ... 








(TRADE MARK.) 


RHEUMATISM ? 


How Long Have You Read About “5 Drops” Without Taking Them? 


Do you not think you have wasted precious time and suffered enough? If 
So, then try the “S Drops” and be promptly and permanently cured of 
your afflictions. ‘‘5 Drops” is a speedy and Sure Cure for Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago (lame back), Kidney Diseases, Asthma, 
Hay Fever, Dyspepsia, Catarrh of all kinds, Bronchitis, La Grippe, 
Headache (nervous or neuralgic), Heart Weakness, Dropsy, Earache, 
Spasmodic and Catarrhal Croup, Toothache, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
Creeping Numbness, Malaria, and kindred diseases. “‘5 Drops” has cured 
more people during the past four years, of the above-named diseases, than 


all other remedies known, and in case of Rheumatism is curing more than 
all the doctors, patent medicines, electric belts and batteries combined, for they cannot cure Chronic 
Rheumatism. Therefore waste no more valuable time and money, but try “5 Drops” and be 


promptly CURED. 


“5 Drops” is not only the best medicine, but it is the cheapest, for a $1.00 bottle 


contains 300 doses, Price per bottle, $1.00, prepaid by mail or express, or 6 bottles for $5.00. For 
the next 30 days we will send a 25c sample FREE to anyone sending 10 cents to pay for the 


mailing. Agents wanted. Write to-day. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 160-164 E. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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ELL mntvines 


er 70 sizes and les, for drill either d 
shallow wells in cmp tana of soil pany Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With es or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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MKRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTR 

LIQUID EXTRACT 

Made from paves | wood, - dy oe. 
sweeter, aud surer than the old way. Send for 
circular, E. KRAUSER & BRO.,, inten, Pa. 








untruth. While the two governments are 
on good terms, there is still a possibility of 
friction over the seizure of American flour 
in Delagoa bay by British cruisers. Our 
government has protested on the ground 
that flour is not contraband of war. Lorenzo 
Marquis, the port in Delagoa bay. is Portu- 
guese soil and the only port of entry for 
the Dutch republics. 





Independent telephone: companies as well 
as the Bell company were startled by a 
decision of the Ohio supreme court thai 
telephones in that state are taxable at $233 
each, instead of at the cost of the instru- 
ment, which is a matter of a few dollars. 





An oration from Senator Hoar on the ad- 
ministration’s policy in the Philippines is 
expected soon after the holiday recess, in 
connection with resolutions already intro- 
duced by him. These resolutions, though 
vigorously anti-imperialistic in tone, do not 
eall for the withdrawal of our’ military 
torces from the islands, and on the whole 
are less radical than was expected.. They 
relate to our future policy in the Philip- 
pines rather than to present action. The 
resolutions are likely to receive a good 
many votes. 





New Books. 


FARMERS’ Account Book> AND FARM REC- 
orp. By E. A. Boehne & Sons, Hansen, 
Neb. 

This large and substantially-bound vol- 
ume contains farm accounts and recoris 
complete for three years, each year sep- 
arate, comprising a large plat for map- 
ping the farm; weather, farm and business 
records; also records of breeding, farm spe- 
cialties, labor, etc, etc. With the aid of 
such a book anyone will be enabled to read- 
ily ascertain his financial standing each year 
and to learn whichcrops have paid best. Sold 
by Orange Judd Co, price postpaid, $2.25. 
CREAMERY ACCOUNTING. By J. A. Vye, in- 

structor in accounts in the Minnesota 

agricultural and dairy schools. 

This book is intended for those inter- 
ested in “creameries as covering a com- 
plete systematic method of recording the 
business transactions connected with the 
co-operative and individual creamery op- 
erations. It shows at a glance the daily, 
bi-monthly and monthly milk receipts of 
each patron, and of the creamery. The bi- 
monthly tests and the fat, both individual 
and collective, are also given. The payroll 
contains the monthly settlement with each 
patron. It gives the milk, per cent of fat, 
fat, price of fat, total credit, charges and 
check due each patron. Nothing is left for 





assumption. The record is from an active, 
well managed and _ successful creamery 
ond the entire system is so sim- 


ple and so clearly presented that it can 
be readily understood and with a little 
practice accurately kept. Sold by Orange 


Judd Co. Price, postpaid, $1. 
Query: ‘Why do not farmers attend the 
institutes? We have the bills to pay and 


why not take the benefits?—[H. B. Whipple, 
Somerset Co, Maine. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizer. 


A $2000 Order for Incubators is what 


the Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co of 
Quincy, Ill, recently received from J. R. 
de Altamira & Co, one of the most success- 
ful poultry raising firms of Mexico. Al- 
though about all makes of American and 
European incubators have been thoroughly 
tested by them, the Reliable is preferred, as 
this machine’ moistens the air before it 
enters the egg chamber. Mexico is 5000 ft 
above sea level and the air so rarified chicks 
die in the shell for lack of moisture. It is 
for this reason that people at a high alti- 
tude, as well as many others, prefer the 
Reliable. These incubators have been in 
general use in all parts of North America 
and on the largest and most successful 
egg and brooder farms, but in high, moun- 
tainous sections they are in especial favor. 
A beautifully illustrated catalog will be 
sent free to all readers who write to the 
manufacturers for it 
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NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 
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Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


The American Sugar Industry. 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A practical manual on the 
production of Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of sugar therefrom A Handbwok for the 
Farmer or Manufacturer, Capitalist or Laborer, States- 
man or Student, 

it covers just the points that everyone interested wants 
to know about. It is a reliable guide upon all that per- 
tains to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illustrates and 
describes the newest model sugar mills. It gives the re- 
sults of the latest experience in promoting and operating 
sugar factories. it shows —_ how to establish the in- 
dustry in any given locality, Size, nearly 10x7 inches, 
over 240 pages, nearly 200 illustrations many of them 
full-page plates from magnificent photographs taken espe- 
cially for this work), superbly printed, und in cloth 
and gold . ‘ ° . wt. se 


Home Pork Making. 


The Art of Rolsing and Curing Pork 
on the Farm. 


By A. W., Fulton. A complete guide for the farmer, 
the country butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that 

rtains to hog Saughtering _ curing, preserving and stor- 
ing pork product—from sca. ding vat to kitchen table and 
dining room. The many recipes for Cog serving 
pork are the favorite dishes of the best cooks. Every de- 

1 connected with the raising of porkers and the proper 
Management and d most satisfactory methods of 
utilizing pork are so clearly and fully presented that, 
even without experience or special equipment, any _ in- 


ot paren. Se a. fol nied me = . ae : ao, 
Land Draining. 


.By Manly Miles. A handbook for farmers on the prin- 
ciples and practice of draining. The directions for the 
laying out and the construction of tile drains will en- 
able the farmer_to avoid the errors of imperfect construc- 
tion and the disappointment that must necessarily fol- 
low. Cloth, 12mo . - 10 


Irrigation Farming. 
By Lute Wilcox. A handbook for the practical appli- 
cation of water in the production of crops. A complete 
treatise on water supply, canal construction, reservoirs 
and ee. pipes for irrigation purposes, flumes and their 
structure, methods of applying water, irrigation of field 
crops, the garden, the orchard and vineyard; windmills 
= PUMDS, appliances and contrivances. lustrat 
oth, Oo . ° 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting, 
Marketing, and Market Value. 


By Maurice G. Kains. It discusses in a_ practical way 
how to begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and 
location, preparation, planting and maintenance of the 

, artificial propagation, manures, enemies, selection 
for market and for improvement, preparation for sale and 
the profits that may be expected. Em Oo, illustrated . i ) 


The Pruning Book. 


_ By L. H. Bailey. Specific advice is given on the prun- 
ing of the yarious kinds of fruits and ornamental trees, 
shrubs and hedges. Considerable space_is devoted to the 
pruning and training of grapevines. Every part of the 
subject is made so clear and plain that it can be readily 
understood by even the merest beginner, Cloth, 8vo, 530 
pages. Illustrated . 1.50 


American Fruit Culturist. 


By John J. Thomas. Containing practical directions for 
the propagation and_culture of_all the fruits adapted to 
the United States. Revised and greatly enlarged by Wm 
H. S. Wood. This new edition makes the work prac- 
tically almost a new book, containing everything per- 
taining to large and small fruits as well as sub-tropical 
and tropical fruits. Richly illustrated by nearly 800 en- 
gravings. 7583 pp, 12mo ‘ ° 2.50 


Mushrooms. How to Grow Them. 


By Wm Falconer. The most practical work on. the 
subject ever written. The author describes how he grows 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by the 
leading market gardeners and for home use by the most 
successful private growers. Illustrated. Cloth . ° 00 


Landscape Gardening. 

By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general principles 
governing outdoor art; with sundry suggestions for their 
application in the commoner problems of gardening. In 
spite of the natural difficulty of presenting abstract prin- 
ciples the whole matter is made entirely plain even to the 
inexperienced reader. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth j -50 


Tobacco Leaf. 


By_J. B._ Killebrew and Herbert Myrick. Its Culture 
and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture, A practical hand- 
book on the most approved met in growing, harvest- 
ing, curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an account 
of the operations in every department of tobacco manu- 
facture. The contents of this book are based on actual 
experiments in field, curing barn, packing house, factory 
and laboratory. Upward of 500 pages and 150 original 
engravings . ‘ fs 2.00 


Greenhouse Management. 


By L. R. Taft. The author gives the results of his 
many years’ experience, together with that of the most 
successful florists and gardeners, in the management of 
growing plants under glass. So minute and practical are 
the various systems and methods of growing and forcing 
roses, violets, carnations, an e most important 
florists’ plants, as well as fruits and vegetables described, 
that by a careful study of this work, and the following 
of its teachings, failure is almost impossible. Illustrated. 
cloth, 12mo Siar ho Es ie . 1.50 

’ 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 

By F. PD. Coburn. New, revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and management of swine and the 
revention. and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
Piitest and freshest compendium relating to swine breed- 
ing yet offered. Cloth, 2mo . . « « « «+ 180 


. . . 





Forage Crops other than Grasses. 


How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them. 

By Thomas Shaw. The growing of forage crops is to- 
day a burning question. Soon forage crops will grown 
from sea to sea. This new departure may revolutionize 
the stock and dairy business of America. Prof Shaw’s 
book tats all shout ie what , been one, how it 

as done an ow any and eve armer i 
peepatteally accurate, tue, ‘book is i mse 
tach chapter is a comprehensive treatise, al 
the price of the book. bin 0, WO pp, cloth ae 


The New Egg Farm. 


Poultry Keeping for Profit b 
20th Century Methods. - 

H. H. Stoddard. <A practical, reliable ma’ pon 
producing eggs and poultry for market. Tells ye baad 
the houses for layers, breeders, sitters or chicks, adapted 
to the colony system, the yard system and other methods, 
How to feed and manage. How raise brooder chicks 
and keep them growing. Essentials of duck raising, and 
how to insure aed and fertility. Various styles of in- 
cubators and brooders are described and their merits 
compared. Best methods of heating and_ ventilating 
brooders, The remarkable new labor-saving devices alone 
render it an epoch-making beok. 0, 331 pp, illus- 
trated, cloth . i <eoed oe ee 1.00 


The Hop. 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketin 
and Manufacture. ‘a 
By Herbert. Myrick. A practical handbook 
approved oe in growing, harvestir yt — = 


ing hops, and on their use and manufacture. A volume 
and complete in every 


of 300 pages, profusely illustra 
detail. It is without doubt the most exhaustive work on 
this crop ever attempted. . postpaid .  . . 50 
Greenhouse Construction. 

By L. RB. Taft. A complete treatise on ouse - 
tures and arrangements ro che, various orms. and tm 


of plant houses for professio; 01 - 
teurs. The modern and most successful CF 3 of heat- 


ing and ventilating’ are fully trea’ upon. e construc- 
tion of hotbeds and frames receives appropria’ i 
Illustrated, cloth, e = ° eter 


0 . . 

The Fertility of the Land. 

By L. P. Roberts. A summary sketch of the relation- 
ship of farm practice to the maintaining and inc i 

of the productivity of the soil. The book is the result of 

a long life of teaching, experimenting and farmi and 

is the most important single book of farm meth: % 
Illustrated, 12mo . 2) ae 


Feeds and Feeding. 


By W. A. Henry. compendium of ical and 
ful knowledge on plant growth and — nutrition. 
feeding stuffs, ~y- * animals and every detail perta 
to this important subject. It is_thoro accurate an 
reliable, and is the most valuable fon ribution ge? live 
stoc’ erature in many years. Indispensable 
owner of live stock. 658 pages, 8vo, cloth... 200 


American Dairying. 


By H. B. Gurler. A practical treatise on dairy farmi 
and the management of creameries. In Part I, the herd. 

management, milking, ri ning, salting, working and 
maiketing are considered. In Part YI, the creamery man- 
agement, patrons and more modern dgiry machines and 
appliances are discussed. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo . 1.00 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle. 


By Dr D.. McIntosh, V 8. Written expressly for the 
farmer, stockman and veterinary student. A new work 
on the treatment of animal iseases, acco’ the 
modern status of veterinary science, has become a neces- 
sity. Such a one is volume of n pages, 
written by_one of the most eminent ,veterinarians of our 
country. Dlustrated, cloth, 12mo .°. . . . L175 


The Propagation of Plants. 


By Andrew 8. Fuller, An eminently practical and use- 
ful ‘work. Describing the process of hybridizing and cross- 
ing and also the many erent modes by which culti- 


vated ents ay be propaga and —rearen om, 





. . . 


Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 

By Henry Stewart. A practical treatise on the sheep 
for American farmers and sheep growers. It, is so plain 
that a farmer or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a 
sheep, may learn from its pages how to man 
successfully, and yet so —— that even ie experi- 
enced shepherd may gathtr many suggestions from it. 
Illustrated, cloth, l2mo . . - 100 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them. 

Edited by. Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the various 
breeds, the best methods to insure success in the business 
of turkey growing. With essays from =r turkey 
growers in different Aerts of the United States and Can- 
ada. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo . ‘os . » 
Profits in Poultry. 

Useful and ornamental breeds and their profitable man- 
agement. This excellent work contains the combined. ex- 
perience of a number of practical men in all departments 
of poultry raising. It is profusely illustrated an forms 
a unique and important addition to our poultry ters: 
ture. Cloth, 12mo og So ak ae eee 


The Ice Crop. 

By Theron L. Hiles» How to haryest, ship and use ice. 
A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairymen, ‘ice 
dealers, produce patupess, meat packers, cold storers and 
all interested in ice houses, cold storage and the handli 
or use of ice in any way. Cloth, 122 pp, ill, limo . 21 


The Soil. PRE 

y Franklin H. King, Prof of A mu ysirs, 
Dent ae Wisconsin Its nature, relations and funds- 
mental principles of management. Cloth, crown, 75 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 
Our Beautifully Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, fully describing three hundred valuable Books 


on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses 


Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will 


be sent free to anyone forwarding by postal card his address to the publishers, and asking for 
it. It will pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with good books, even if economy 
has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, i 


52and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y- 





Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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A Primary Teacher. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain 
Jack, and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE SCHOOLHOUSE 
stood across the road 
opposite the water- 
plug, a narrow strip 
of cinder - covered 
earth, a bit of grass 
plet and the highway 
being all that sepa- 














rated the railroad 
property from. the 
square plot of 


ground, in the center of which was located 
the brown building dedicated to the cause 
of early education. This building, to have 
kept up the reputation of brown school- 
houses the world over, should have been 
old and weatherbeaten; it should have had 
from six to eight great, staring, blindless 
windows; its doorstep snould have been 
sufficiently worn by chiidren’s feet to have 
afforded a theme for a moralist. While its 
interior should have borne out the impres- 
sion given by its exterior, by exhibiting 
dilapidated walls, unadorned except, per- 
haps. by a set of ancient outline maps and 
a strip of blackboard in size three by six 
feet; there should have been a raised plat- 
form with a desk and w chair for the 
teacher, a rusty box stove and four rows 
of uncomfortable, straignt-backed wooden 
seats, each with a desk covered over with 
the carved hieroglyphics of at least two 
generations. But this brown schoolhouse 
was a departure from al! traditions in that 
line. A year or two before, the intelligent, 
progressive citizens of the thrifty young 
railroad town of Silloway, having decided 
upon better school accommodations, held 
two or three special meetings, which re- 
sulted in the erection of the brown school- 
house opposite the water-plug. 

The new school building was strictly 
“down to date,” having been built after 
plans furnished by the ‘“department;” it 
Was a squat, one-story building, with two 
rooms, each provided with all the modern 
conveniences by way of furniture and ap- 
paratus, and with all the windows ar- 
ranged so that the eyes of the pupils might 
not be injured by coming in contact with 
the direct rays of light, the teacher’s eyes 
not being considered. Outside, the building 
was shingled instead of being clapboarded, 
as is usual, the stained shingles reaching 
from the foundation to the apex of the 
roof, where, in a squat-looking belfry, 
hung a fine bell. People differed as to the 
architectural effect produced; nearly every- 
body said it was odd and picturesque, and 
let it go at that. Strangers were a little 
more critical, for indignant citizens had 
heard their new schoolhouse spoken of as a 
“shingle palace,” “a penitentiary,’ and one 
particularly gruff old fellow had referred to 
it as a “monstrosity.” 

From the very first, the board of trustees 
tad been fortunate in their choice of a 
principal. Mr Schuyler, sometimes dignified 
into Prof Schuyler, was all that could be 
desired in a teacher, a principal and a man; 
he came, bringing his family With him, and 
settled down for a good long stay. It was 
with the primary department that the 
board found their first difficulty, for Miss 
Blake, who had most acceptably filled that 
position ,for the first half year, appeared 
before the chairman and tendered her res- 
ignation. 

“Why, Miss Blake!” «xclaimed that gen- 
tleman, “‘what’s the matter? Don’t you 
like the place?” “Yes. sir.” “Don’t you 
like the people?” “Yes, sir.” “Ah, yes, 
maybe you don’t like the children, or the 
principal, or something.” “I like both Mr 
Schuyler and the children very much.” 

“Do, eh? Well, then, perhaps we ain’t 
giving you salary enough.” 

x, am satisfied with the salary, Mr Loo- 
mis.” 

“Then,” growled the irritated official, 
“will you tell me what you are leaving us 
for?” ‘Well, really, Mr Loomis,” stam- 
mered the young lady, “there is a certain 
young minister down near my home; he’s 
got a charge now, and—and—” “Allright! 
All right!” interrupted Mr Loomis, helping 
her out, “let me congratulate you and Mr 
What’s-his-name.” 

Thus it came that the trustees of the Sil- 
loway school were obliged to engage a new 
frimary teacher to finish the last half of 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


the first year. The new primary came in 
the person of Miss May Price, a graduate of 
an academy at S-——, a young girl, pretty, 
full of life, a devotee of dancing and frol- 
icking, and not averse to an innocent flir- 
tation. When, at the end of a term, she re- 
signed her position to marry a dashing 
young conductor, nobody was surprised or 
disappointed. Next came Miss Grier; highly 
recommended by the faculty of the normal 
college of which she was a graduate. She 
Was a great success from the very first, but 
alas! she boarded at the same house wita 
an interesting and talented young railroad 
cierk, and when, after the young lady had 
been delighting the parents and children of 
Silloway for a few brief months, the inter- 
esting and talented clerk was promoted to 
ean agency somewhere in the east, Miss 
Grier was lost to the primary department, 
for she was married to the company’s 
agent at a point somewhere in the east. 

The members of the board of trustees 
were at their wits’ end. The school had 
rot yet been running two years, and they 
had lost no less than three primary teach- 
ers, all through the agency of matrimony; 
they resolved then and there to lay plans 
to circumvent any future contingencies of 
this kind, and Mr Loomis wrote to a teach- 
ers’ agency, something after the following 
style: “Send us a teacker for our primary 
department. Youth and beauty will cut no 
figure so long as the vandidate can teach 
well. No teacher contemplating matrimony 
need apply.” 

The manager of the agency to whom this 
extraordinary epistle was addressed was 
sitting at his desk when the letter arrived. 
Although amused at its quaint phraseology, 
he was too well versed in the perplexities 
of school boards to wonder at anything. 
He had just taken down his register and 
was looking over the list of “primaries,” 
when there came a rapd at his door, which 
he opened, to find himself gazing into a 
pair of steady gray eyes which looked 
forth from the strong, intellectual face of a 
young lady. 

“Is this the Froebel teachers’ agency?” 
asked the newcomer. “It is,’’ replied the 
manager, “will you walk in?” “Just for a 
moment,” suiting the words to the action, 
end taking the proffered chair. ‘You find 
situations for teachers here, I believe.’’ 

“Oh, yes, we do a large business in that 
line; in fact, it works bcth ways with us; 
we find situations for teachers, and teach- 
ers tor situations; will you register, miss?” 
“I suppose so; I lost my position as teacher 
in the third grade of the grammar school 
at Olena by the burning of the school build- 
ing about a month ago, and would like a 
rew situation as a primary teacher; here 
is my normal school diploma, and a letter 
irom Prof Ford of Olena.’ 

The next few minutes were occupied by 
the manager in asking the usual questions, 
and by the applicant in answering them. 
All was at last satisfactory. The registry 
fee had been transferred from the young 
lady’s purse to the pocket of the manager, 
who was preparing to tow his visitor out, 
when his eye chanced to fall on the letter 
from the chairman of the Silloway board 
of trustees. 

“Oh, by the way, Miss Duane,” he said, 
“here is a letter receivei this morning from 
the trustees of a school up in River coun- 
ty; they are looking for a primary teacher. 
The salary is fair, $600 a year, and, if, after 
you have read this rather peculiar appli- 
cation, you think you would like the po- 
sition, I will recommend you for it.” 

A shade of amusement was visible on 
Miss Duane’s face when she finished read- 
ing the letter and glanced up at the man- 
ager. “‘Do you think you could meet the 
requirements?’ he smiled. ‘‘There is noth- 
ing there to forbid sending them a young 
and pretty teacher, you see, provided she 
can teach.’”’ Miss Duane did not seem to 
notice the implied- compliment; she mere- 
ly thought for a moment, and then. said: 
“T think I shall try it: I know that I can 
teach a little, and I am certainly not con- 
templating matrimony.” 

When, on the next evening but one, Mr 
Loomis came home from his work, he was 
met at the door by Mrs Loomis. ‘“There’s 
a schoolma’am in the sitting room,” said 
the lady, “come in answer to the letter you 


wrote to that Albany man.” “Young?” 
queried Mr Loomis. “Yes.” “Pretty?” 
“Most anyone would call her so.” ‘Well, 


she can’t have the place.” 

So saying, Mr Loomis set his jaw in a 
very resolute manner, and turned to the 
kitchen sink to wash off the dust accumu- 
lated during his afternoon’s work as joint 
train dispatcher. Five minutes later, the 


chairman of the school board was ac. 
knowledging, with all the traditional ga)- 
lantry of a railroad man, his introduction 
to the “‘schoolma’am in the sitting room,” 
and wondering inwardly how it was that he 
who was so firm in his dealings with men 
should be conscious that all his resolutions 
were*beginning to totter and fall under 
the first shot from the calm gray eyes of 
that strange young woman. 

“You wished to see me?” he asked, in- 
quiringly. ‘Yes; about the school. I should 
like the situation, and here is a letter from 
the Froebel teachers’ agency at Albany.” 
He took the letter, read it through and 
looking up said: 

“You are certainly well recommended: 
but you are scarcely the sort of person we 
expected: in answer to our application for 
a primary; you are too young and alto- 
gether too—er—attractive.” “Wait!” he 
continued kindly, as he saw a hot flush 
overspread her cheeks, “I did not mean 
that as a compliment; it was merely a bus- 
iness remark. We have been running our 
new graded school but eighteen months, 
during which time we have lost. three 
teachers in the one way; they got married. 
When we applied to the agency we hinted 
pretty strongly that a rather old and plain 
teacher would suit us best; she might not 
teach any better than a younger one, but 
we'd be more apt to Keen her.”’ 

“Tea is ready!’”’ said Mrs Loomis, appear- 
ing in the door. ‘Please take tea with us, 
Miss Duane,” said Mr Loomis; ‘“‘we can 
talk about the school afterward.” During 
the meal Miss Duane proved herself so 
cultivated and agreeable a person that at 


its close she had captured the whole Loo-~ 


mis family; the mother was in love with 
rer, the father had surrendered entirely, 
and little Bob and Ada, the children, gave 
her the best compliment a child can be- 
stow,—they invited her out to see their pets. 
On her return she found Mr Loomis pre- 
paring to go out. 

Miss_Duane,” he said in his blunt way, 
“I like you pretty well. I think you would 
be successful in our school; I am going out 
to see the other two trustees and influence 
them in your favor. I have no doubt but 
what I will be successful, but you will par- 
don me under the circumstances for asking 
you to promise me to remain single for at 
least two years. ‘‘Mr Loomis,’ laughed the 
young lady, ‘I am 21 years old, and have 
neither father, mother, brother, sister nor 
guardian; neither have I any matrimonial 
intentions; if I take your school, and re- 
main in it for two years, I promise not to 
marry within that period unless you give 
your consent.’”’ Mr Loomis was entirely suc- 
cessful in his interview with his associates 
and the following Monday morning saw 
Miss Duane established as primary teacher 
at Silloway. 

Alice Duane was a born teacher; she was 
kind, sympathetic and patient, possessed 
of a large stock of individuality and com- 
mon sense, and above all, she had that rare 
faculty, so essential in a successful teacher, 
—she knew how to impart her knowledge 
to others. The principal was well pleased 
with his new assistant; the parents very 
generally liked her, while among her pu- 
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pils she was. simply .loved, ‘She went: but 
little into society, preferring her snug room 
at Mr Loomis’s to a. concert, lecture: or 
pall, spending her spare time in reading, 
writing or studying. 

Incidentally, the new teacher made thé 
acquaintance of many ladies of the village, 
put the weeks had slipped away, vacation 
time was coming on apace, and she had 
not a speaking acquaintance with half a 
dozen gentlemen. Mr Loomis watched the 
course of events with peculiar satisfaction. 
“She’s got the right kind of stuff in her,” 
he said to his wife, ‘I really believe we’ll be 
able to keep her.” 

Miss Duane had had one adventure, if it 
may be called an adventure. One very 
windy evening, when the rain was falling 
in torrents, she was making her way home, 
when the wind caught her umbrella, turn- 
ing it completely inside-out; she stood for 
a moment exposed to th: fury of the storm; 
then there came a firm step behind her 
en the graveled walk, and a tall, erect 
young man with a brown beard stepped 
quickly to her side. 

“Permit me to share my umbrella with 
you, miss,” he said in a deep, pleasant 
voice; and the two walked off side by~side 
until the shelter of Mrs Loomis’s porch was 
reached; there, Miss Duane said, “Thank 
you, ever so much.” The tall young man 
answered “Not at all,’’ and, lifting his hat, 
strode off up the street. Mrs Loomis 
chanced to be looking from the window. 
“Who was the gentleman who shared his 
umbrella with me?” asked Alice, as she 
entered the room. 

“That was John Prince, better known 
as ‘The Prince,’’’ was the reply. ‘“He’s an 
engineer on the road and very popular 
among the men, although I believe he has 
the reputation of being a perfect woman- 
hater; at any rate, you’re the first one I 
ever saw him walking with, and that was 
what Aunt Sally Brown would call a ‘case 
of nedcessity..” “The Prince!” murmured 
Alice as she went slowly up to her room. 
“Well, there may be something in a name, 
after all.” 

Meanwhile, John Prince, splashing along 
through the little pools collected on the un- 
even walk, muttered to himself, “Rather 
a fine-looking girl, that new teacher,” and 
dismissed the circumstance from his mind. 


Engineer John Prince deserves a little 
more than passing mention. While it is 
imperative that the successful “runner” 
should be possessed of intelligence, cour- 
uge, regular habits and good judgment, 
ond while the great mass of American en- 
gineers are endowed with these requisites, 
it is not very common, es in the case of 
John Prince, to find a man having a classi- 
cal education presiding at the throttle of 
a locomotive. He had used up his small 
patrimony in securing an education, and 
found, on leaving college, the support of 
his widowed mother an imperative duty 
which demanded immediate attention. A 
railroad official who had been his father’s 
friend offered him a position as fireman. He 
accepted it gratefully. At first the engi- 
neers were loth to go out with the “college 
dude,” as they called him, but the feeling 
never lasted the trip out, for the grumbler 
ever found that the pale-looking youth had 
plenty’ of muscle, was not afraid to use 
it, and managed his fire so intelligently that 
the needed steam was always forthcoming; 
even old Charley Hemingway, who wag the 
oldest engineer on the road and the veriest 
tartar with his firemen, giving him the 
praise of being always “onto~. his job,” 
meaning that he knew his duty and did it, 
too. 

There seems to be a sort of. fascination 
about a railroad man’s life; very few men 
who thoroughly learn a branch of the ser- 
vice ever leaving it to engage in other pur- 
suits. To this rule John Prince preved no 
exceptien; rushing over the country in the 
cab of a locomotive was in accerdance with 
his ambitious, eager disposition, and be- 
fore firing a year he announced to his 
mother, his intention of beeeming an eéen- 
gineer. “I am sorry, John,” was the 
widow’s only remark, “I have always hoped 
to see you stand well in some profession.” 
“The country is full of struggling lawyers, 
ministers and doctors, all looking for a 
rlace,”. commented the son; “there is al- 
ways a place open for a good engineer, and 
that’s what I.am going to be.” 

It was now 10 years sirce Fireman Prince 
had donned his overalls and jacket to fire 
his first trip, and six vears since he had 
taken his place at the throttle. He. had 
been’. very. suecessful.- There was’ not- a 
man on the road who understood the work- 
ings of his machine. better than “The 
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Prince,’ as “his ‘ftaiends in’ admiratién::had 
dubbed him; nor°was:* tire: a man°among 
them more: popular with both officials and 
employees. 

“The Prince is’ the ‘best feller on the road 


to fire for,” remarked Tom Dolan one day” 


to a group of employees in the roundhouse. 
‘When I first went on the engin’ with him 
I didn’t think I was goin’ to like him; he 
was always so kind o’ still, never sayin’ 
much to nobody, that I thought he was 
puttin’ on airs. But I soon found out there 
wasn’t any flies on the Prince. As long as 
a fireman does half-way right, everything 
goes, but Lord help him if he dé@R't, for 


there ain’t many men tnat ean beat him- 


linin’ a feller out if he needs it, and all just 
ag polite as if he was talkin’ to the super- 
intendent himself.’’ ‘‘Did you ever notice 
him when he comes in and sheds his over- 
hauls and jacket?” said the hostler. ‘‘Looks 
as if he’d come out of a ban’-box or a small 
trunk, he’s that neat.” 

“Yes,”’ continued Tom, “and he ain’t afraid 
of work, neither. Often takes the pick and 
stcoop.and fires for half an hour while I 
run her, and him with that big diamond 
fashin’ on his little finger while he’s a- 
shovelin’ coal. Oh, the Prince is all right, 
but somehow there ain’t any of the boys 
that feel like takin’ too much liberty with 
him, fur all he’s such a good feller.”’ 

Thus was voiced the opinion of Prince’s 
co-laborers, and what better judgment can 
be found than that of those who are as- 
sociated with us in our every-day lives? 
Society saw but very little of the young 
engineer—not that he was churlish or 
averse to meeting with persons of both 
sexes, for he was courtesy itself, but he 
was more of a student than a society man, 
nearly all his leisure being spent at his 
own quiet home with his dearly loved 
mother and his books. 

To Be Continued.] 





Wanted, a Parcels Post. 


JAMES LEWIS COWLES. 





What the American farmer especially 
needs to-day is the establishment of a par- 
cels post and he wants the very best, the 
cheapest and the most expeditious parcels 
post in the world, and if he will fellow my 
lead he will demand not only a parcels post 
but a general freight and passenger post as 
well. There is no reason whatever why the 
service of the postoffice should not be ex- 
tended over the entire business df public 
transportation, and were it done, life in the 
country would be far preferable to that in 
the city. 

We can have a parcels post established 
this winter if,we say so, and*here is the 
system of rates which I propose: On-parcels 
up to 1 lb, 3c; over 1 Ib up to 5 Ibs, 5c; over 
5 Ibs to 10 Ibs, 10c; 10 to 30 Ibs, 15c; 30 to 69 
lbs, 20c; 60 to 100 Ibs, 25c. If the service be 


extended beyond 100 Ibs, as it might well be, - 


up to at least 200 Ibs—the weight of a barrel 
of flour—then on each 20 lbs above 100 lbs 
I would make the rate 5c. 

Are these rates impracticable? Experience 
proves that well-nigh half the city letter 
post business—letters and post cards—is 
strictly local business. This is probably 
true also of the newspaper and periodical 
post. A careful investigation of the busi- 
ness of our express companies would prove 
the same thing to be true as to the trans- 
port of parcels, and it would also prove 
that the rates suggested for our proposed 
parcels -post are altegether reasonable. 

In January, 1896, the Great Eastern rail- 
way of England established an agricultural 
parcels post threughout its thousand miles 
of territory on all parcels carried to Lon- 
don, and the rates levied on parcels re- 
ceived at its stations and delivered by its 
wagons anywhere in Lendon within three 
miles of its central station are as fellows: 
Up te 20 lbs in weight, 3c; 20 to 30 Ibs, 10c, 
and so on up to 60 Ibs, for which the charge 
is an Bmglish shililng or 25c. Within a 
single year the scheme proved itself a won- 
derful success, profitable to the railroads 
and a great boon to the farmer as well as 
to his customers. In the first two months 
of 1897 the business was quadruple that of 
the corresponding mo&ths of 1896. 

Postal parcels up to 11 Ibs in weight are 
carried anywhere within the combined area 
of Germany and Austria, distances up to 


46 miles, for 6c, and an additional sum of ; 


about 5c insures a house-to-house collection 
and delivery wherever the postal service 
employs wagon transport; For 12c a simi- 
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lar parcel is. insured transport for greater 
distances than’ 46° miles bétween the’ ex- 
treme limits of the two empires. Throygh- 
out the 16,000 square miles 6f mountainous 
Switzerland the’ Swiss post earries prepaid 
parcels and letters up to % lb for 1c for dis- 
tances up to 6.213 miles ana for greater dis- 
tances for 2c: ordinary parcels up to 1.1 
lbs, 3c; over 1.1 lbs up to 5.5 Ibs 5c; 5.5 to 11 
lbs, 8c, these rates carrying parcels from 
any postoffice in Switzerland to the domi- 
cile of the addressee. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER, 

21. Drop LETTER PuzzLE—[D, M., Vt. 

—R—T—M—T—C—L. 

22. HALF SQUARE—1, Division of insects 
which do not undergo any metamorphosis; 
2, a morbid deposit in organs of the body; 
%, to depart; 4, manufacturers of leather; 
5, causes to smart; 6, raises high in the air; 
7, kilns for drying hops; 8, to belong; 9, a 
verb; 10, a letter.—[Iris, N Y. 

23. ANAGRAM (one word)—[C, B., Ia. 

LUCY SOLD TEAPOT. 

24. ARITHMETICAL—Substitute figures for 
the letters, and give the root word.—{S. G., 
Minn. 
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25. ENIGMATICAL TANY—1, A recluse’s 
head covering; 2, an animal product and a 
cooking utensil; 3, a beast of prey and a 
covering for the hand; 4, what the winddid; 
5, a domestic animal and to slide; 6, time 
of day; 7, a nobleman’s plume; 8, a small 
animal and to bite; 9, a bird and a sharp 
instrument; 10, barnyard birds and a toilet 
article. of A. he » A 





Answers Next Week. 


1. What tree is that which bears no buds, 
leaves or branches, and yet it can bear 
more fruit than any you can name? 

2. Why is love like a canal boat? 

3. Why are birds melancholy in the 
morning? 

4. When is a man obliged to keep his 
werd? 

5 Why was Goliath surprised when he 
was struck by a stone? 

6. Why is a bell worthy of imitation? 

7. What is the difference between a suc- 
cessful lover and his rival? 

8. What is the hardest key to turn? 

9. Why is a farmer like a chicken? 

10. Of what trade is the sun? 

li. What is the difference between a 
postage stamp and a donkey? 

12. What reason have we to suppose 
that beer was made in the ark? 

13. Why is a whale like a water lily? 

14. Why is a stick of candy like a race 
horse? 








Stranger: I don’t suppose you know a 
man living in this town by the name of 
Spoopendyke? 

Resident: Oh, you don’t suppose I do, 
don’t you? Say, how much do you get go- 
ing around telling folks how much you sup- 
pese they don’t know? 
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A pair of skis (pronounced “skees’’) like 
the Young Folks’ Editor once told about 
may easily and cheaply be made by fol- 
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lowing these brief instructions and illus- 
trations. For the skis use two one-inch 
boards 4 in wide by 7 ft long. Nail a block 
2% ft from the back end of these .strips 
and of good leather fix a loop for the inser- 
tion of the boot toe as in the cut. The block 
keeps the ski from slipping off of the foot, 
while the loop holds it to the foot and still 
gives a free movement to the heel. When 
made with a slight rise in front, accom- 
plished by sawing several times across 
to about one-half way through, then wet- 
ting the board at this place and bending by 
drying, you have a ski that will not stub 
easily. After it is worn smooth it will fair- 
ly fly down an icy slope where a sled would 
cut through. Strengthen the bend with a 
etiff piece of iron as in Fig 1. 














Holiday Trials. 


ROBERTA, 





Well, well, talk about trials! We had just 
received a telegram from my aunt and 
cousin, who live in New York city, that 
they were coming to visit us on Christmas 
and would stay over New Year’s. Mamma 
and I thought we would commence early 
the next morning and get through with the 
Christmas cake and prepare supper early 
enough to go to the station to meet auntie 
and Cousin Floyd. Well, the next day, as 
we were getting ready to commence on the 
cake, there was a knock at the door, and 
as I had flour on my hands, mamma went 
to the door to see who was there, and 
soon came hurrying back to say that Mrs 
Owen’s baby had the croup and she want- 
ed her to come over and stay with her and 
the baby while one of the men went for the 
doctor. “And now, Roberta,” says mamma, 
“of course I will have to go, and you can 
do this cooking as well as I can. I'll be 
back by dinner time, or the middle of the 
evening, in time to get supper, so you can 
go to the station.”” Of course I acquiesced 
cheerfully, and mamma started. 

I put my light bread to raise and thought 
I would bake my cake before my bread 
got ready to bake, and I got the egg beater 
and started to beating the eggs and sugar 
together, and had just started to add the 
other ingredients, when I heard someone 
at the parlor door and hurried in to see 
who had called. It was Mr Talbot Lowry 
and I knew he would stay an hour anyhow. 
When I had sat and talked of everything 
under the sun I could think of, I ventured 
the remark that brother wasn’t at home, 
but what did that tiresome young man 
fay but, “Oh, never mind, Miss Roberta, I 
can wait until he comes.” Well, I sat there 
in an agony of spirit for about another 
half hour, when Oh, blessed sight, brother 
came in, and I excused myself as soon as 
poseible and hurried to the kitchen. Oh, 
goodness me, my fire had gone out. 

I bustled about and soon had a fire star*- 
ed, and F looked out the window and 
brother and Mr Lowry were crossing the 
yard with their guns on their shoulders. 
“We're geing hunting, Roberta,” said 
brether. ‘We'll be back by dinner time.’ 
“All right,” I said cheerfully. I even 
hummed a little tune and I soon had my 
cake batter made and was testing the oven 
to see if it was het enough, when, good 
gracious, there was someone else at the 
deor and deaf old Miss Brown walked in 
amd sat down, asking at the same time, 
“Where is yeur mamma, dearie?” And I 
told her, adding as I did so, “She won’t be 
back till evening.” “Of course I can lay 
off my things and stay to dinner, dearie,” 
paid she. I then gave her seme books to 
loek at while I again started for the kitchen, 
but I went baek te glance at the clock, and 
Oh horrors, it was-half-past 11. Just then 
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brother came in the kitehen, asking, “Isn’t 
dinner almost ready, Roberta?’ And though 
I always thought I was as good-natured as 
Chatterbox says she is, I returned him a 
quick answer. He just said, “‘Have you 
got the toothache again, Roberta?” 
“No,” I replied, ‘“‘but I have got Miss Brown 
here for dinner and no dinner cooked.” 
“Well, never mind,”’ said he, “it don’t mat- 
ter if dinner is late.”’ And then he started 
for the parlor. Turning, as he went, he 
said, ‘“‘By the way, Berta, don’t you want 
me to help you?” “Yes, indeed,” I an- 
swered. But just. then who should come 
in but two of my friends (by name Fannie 
Middleton and Gertrude Wilmot) 

“Oh, you dear girls,’ I exclaimed, “you 
were never more welcome in your lives. 
Now Fannie,” I said, “if you will just be 
g00d enough to go into the parlor and en- 
tertain Miss Brown, that will be all I will 
ask of you.” “All right,’’ she replied, and 
started in the parlor. ‘‘And now, brother,” 
I said, “if you seriously intend to help me, 
you can do so by putting some wood in the 
stove.”’ “And,” said Gertrude, “I will mix up 
the light bread,” and I said, ‘‘Il’l finish that 
cake and start dinner.”’ It is needless to 
say that brother was more anxious than 
ever to help us, as Gertrude was in the 
kitchen. Well, we soon had dinner ready, 
and were baking the cake and light bread 
and we called Miss Brown in to dinner. 
Gertrude and I washed the dishes, and 
as Miss Brown went home soon after din- 
ner, Fannie came in and helped us with 
the rest of the cooking,-and at last we were 
through. It was nearly 4 o’clock, though, 
and mamma hadn’t come home yet, but just 
as Fannie and Gertrude were starting for 
home, mamma came in and said: ‘Well, 
Roberta, if you are going to go to the sta- 
tion, you had better start.’”’ So assoon as 
I could get ready and brother could harness 
up the horses, we started and got to the 
station just as the train came in. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Churnetta Mops—Thanks, Honeysuckl:, 


1 am very glad to know where your home 
is. I believe you said a while ago that 
your home was near the grave of Uncas. 
According to the story of him as told by 
Cooper, his body is buried on the north- 
ern Hudson. Were there two chiefs?. How 
is it? Only a Farmer’s Boy, I assure you 
I sincerely wish success and prosperity to 
all of your endeavors. Some day I hope to 
know of you as an honored and successful 
poultry raiser. By the way, .I tried poul- 
try raising one summer, but as the story 
of that summer’s work would reflect little 
credit on a farmer’s daughter, I won’t tell 
about it now. I have been trying my hand 
at mopping. *Twas only last Saturday. We 
were expecting company. There was much 
work to do and train time found us with 
the floor of the kitchen still unmopped. 
Mamma told me I must mop it before she 
came back, and drove away. I gazed long 
at that ugly kitchen floor. Finally with a 








long sigh I began pinning up the skirt of 


my dress, then I looked ruefully at my 
“French kid’ shoes, but began to pour the 
water into the pail and hunt for th mop 
and scrubbing brush. At last I began that 
awful siege of the dirt on that fioor. Of 
course I used some sort of soap; I have for. 
gotten whether Gold Dust, Sapolio or Pear. 
ine. Anyway, the advertised powers of 
that article failed me and I did the wor, 
myself. A good long hour I spent at that 
scrubbing, but the floor was clean. My 
mother says from the looks she thinks ] 
must have used all the ‘soap I could fing, 
If any of you people are in trouble about 
mopping, send for me, and I will give yoy 
a lesson. Keystone Girl, I saw a picture 


of one of the classes of the Carlisle Ip. 
dian school. I cannot say all that I would 
like to about it, but I will say I never 
thought much could be done with Indians 
until a friend showed this picture to me ang 
told me of the work of this school. Now 
I have arrived at the conclusion how much 
more intelligent the Indians must be, to 
come totally ignorant from their homes ang 
in a few years surpass (some of them) the 
boys and girls of our own race. Would 
they have been more enlightened than the 
white man had they had (for centuries) his 
chance ?—[Churnetta. 





Aren’t We Enterprising?—Jack’s Twin, 
we should like to ask you for a recipe for 
the filling of chocolate creams. We tried it 
once on the sly and put it on the roof to 
get hard. It got hard, for we forgot about 
it for two or three weeks and had to break 
the plate to get it out. Young Bur Oak, we 
like you very much because you look like 
a boy that took us boat riding and turned 
us over in a pond. Miss Somebody, we 
wear golf skirts and ride astride, though we 
are 15 and 16 years old. What do you think 
of us? Miss Idal, we are almost as fond of 
fancywork as you, but we have some love- 
ly pieces made by the girls of Manila. One 
of those ‘‘dear’’ soldier boys gave them ‘o 
us. Wisconsin City Kid, we play golf and 


tennis. We would give anything for your 
accomplishments, Keystone Girl.—[Maude 
and Maug. 





Agriculture—I quite agree with Hope 
that agricultural discussions are out of 
place at the Table. But it seems to me 
quite as much out of place to discuss how 
a boy should part his hair, and other equal- 
ly intellectual(?) subjects. Miss Idal’s 
lengthy dissertation on shorthand is fatigu- 
ing to the uninitiated. Did she really think 
her remarks were of general interest, or is 
she writing as she says she talks, to a select 
number of sympathetic spirits? I should 
think one would have to be a very learned 
and ow!l-like person to feel old at 19. ‘“‘The 
iron diadem of life’’ must be pressing -very 
heavily on Miss Idal’s brow. I am not a 
bashful boy, at least I am not considered 
so, but I fear that I, too, would be reduced 
to mute admiration were I left tete-a-tete 





OFF 


{From a Photograph by J, E. Asplund, Fish Hawk, Oregon. 
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with Miss Idal, especially if she talked 
shorthand to me.—[Hiddegeigei. 

Why not, as Only a Farmer’s Boy sug- 
gests, discuss agricultural subjects a little 
more instead of some of the things that we 
have not received any benefit from? I think 
the Table would be very dry with nothing 
put this, but still I think a little could be 
mixed in without harm.—[Florida Boy. 
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A‘‘BACK DOOR’’ GIRL WHO IS ALSO A ‘‘FRONT 
DOOR’’ GIRL. 





Extracts—Can any of the young farm- 
ers tell how’ much money is expended ev- 
ery year on the poor roads of the United 
States? Will some of the Latin scholars 
translate the name of—[Lux Sit. 

There is a girl here who in the summer 
will teach me to talk German. She would 
teach me now, but I am afraid I cannot 
master my school studies and the German 
at one time. Chatterbox, I wish you and 
your Porto Rican hero much happiness and 
prosperity to crown your pathway, and I 
sincerely hope you will not desert our Ta- 
ble. Sweet Bunch of Daisies, where are 
you? Why do we not hear from George 
Rober and Margaret?—[Miss Mildred. 


Chatterbox of Chautauqua, please accept 
Pennsyl Vania’s sincere wish that you may 
have a long and happy journey through life, 
with just enough sorrow so that you can 
better appreciate the joy. Blue-eyed Vol- 
unteer, accept my thanks for kindness of 
your last letter.—[Pennsyl Vania. 

How many of the Tablers have what are 
called literary societies or reading circles? 
We have one in our neighborhood and meet 
every two weeks at the different houses. 
After we are through with the readings, 
recitations and singing, we have a few his- 
torical questions or any other questions 
that are of interest, and after the meet- 
ing we play games, sing and dance; that is, 
if there is a place to dance.—[Dutchess 
County Girl. 

I was pleased when I read that Miss Idal 
was only 19. I supposed she was an old 
maid. I'am glad she is young yet, for we 
hope she will never forsake our Table, Miss 
Veve asked if any of us Tablers had ever 
read Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde. I have. I 
have read Middlemarch, Mill on the Floss, 
Felix Holt, David Copperfield, Ernest 
Maltravers, Alice Darvinal, Tom Brown at 
Oxford, The Prince and Pauper. Opening 
tt Chestnut Bur, Robinson Crusoe, The 
Scarlet Letter, Gulliver’s Travels, Looking 
Backward, Huckleberry Finn, Camille, A 
Man Without a Country, East Lynne and 
many others,—[Zoe of Kan. 


Old Maid, your letter was very interest- 
ing, especially the middle paragraph. 
would like to know your address. Mississip- 
pian, the International correspondence 
schools, Box 1235, Scranton, Pa, can give 
you a course in electrical engineering. I 
lived in Scranton several years and always 
heard them well spoken of. You will find 
their advertisement in almost any issue of 
this paper.—[M. 

Miss Veve. I think Dr Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde ane of the strangest stories I -ever 
read. I agree with Miss Idal in a good 
many. of her opinions, but I. can’t imagine 
how she can read one of Anthony Hope’s 
books and find it interesting. I read the 
first chapter of The Countess Emilia, oth- 
erwise Captain Dieppe, and if all his books 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





are anything like. that, I think they must 
be dull indeed.—[Lucile. 

Tablers, do any of you of my age (17) 
dislike housework? I do not like house- 
work, but love to sew, and hope to learn 
the trade next spring. Marion Kent, how 
can you get up so early in the morning and 
then get breakfast? I couldn’t. Do any of 
the girls ride horseback? I do, and I think 
everything of the horse Prince that I ride. 
[February Rose Bud. 

Miss Idal, are shorthand and typewriting 
easy to learn? I am going to learn them 
rext summer. It costs $60 a year to learn 
here, and you get a position hesides. I 
have to laugh when I read how girls 16 and 
17 can’t cook and make such awful blun- 
Gers. I can cook and bake anything. I 
second Bee’s motion to have Maineac tell of 
her trip through Europe. I agree witn 
Hope in saying that there is plenty of room 
in other columns for farming talk.—[Wis- 
consin Girl. 





Taking Pictures—I have a camera. Great 
things, aren’t they? I had mine nearly 
two months before I could get tHe hang of 
the thing, and then I had to get my chum 
(Jack’s Twin) to help me. She had taken 
pictures before, so agreed to show me how. 
We started out one fine day to see what 
we could “snap” and agreed to take each 
other first. When we developed those pic- 
tures I found I had a good one of my chum 
but she had played a bad trick on me. She 
had me pose with my feet directly in front 
of me and had told me that they didn’t 
show. But they did, and all ‘‘camera fiends’”’ 
know the result. The picture was all feet. 
How about football, boys? Great game, 
isn’t it? Now that the season is over, I 
don’t know what to do with myself. I play 
halfback on our team and have not been 
killed yet. Our team was beaten only once 
this year. Pretty good record, isn’t it? 
Good luck to the officers of the letter club. 
[Jack the First. 


Twentieth Century?—Miss Idal, you cer- 
tainly are an ideal girl. I wonder if you 
would place me with the bashful boys back 
where the “wall flowers bloom.” Sometimes 
I imagine that possibly a few Tablers are a 
bit hasty in condemning the actions of oth- 
ers. Madeline, I kept a diary while a 
United States volunteer in the late war and 
found it interesting indeed. How many 
have read Owen Meredith’s Lucile? Her 
character is “grand and noble, but such 
characters are common to the ideal rather 
than to the real world. Mary Beaufort in 
Thaddeus of Warsaw is another type of 
noble womanhood, while John Halifax and 
Nicholas Nickleby easily represent two 








types of noble manhood. I have never 
kissed the blarney stone, therefore when I 
say Madeline and Miss Veve are. pretty I 
mean it. How “horrid” it is to get old! I 
shall never be 19 again, for I bade farewell 
to the ’teens on the 25th of November in 
the last year of the 19th century.—[Larry 
Lynnwood. 


Cabbage Salad—How many of you are 


interested in collecting old books? We have 
an old English reader published in 1815. It 
is two years older than my grandfather 
and four years older than Queen “Victoria. 
We have an old arithmetic published ia 
1796 and a Methodist magazine published 
in 1809. Here is a.recipe for cabbage salad 
which I think if you girls.try you will find 
good: One small cabbage chopped fine, 1 cup 
vinegar, % cup sugar, 1 teaspoon black 
lepper, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon mus- 
tard, 3 tablespoons melted butter, 3 eggs, 
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6 tablespoons sweet cream, Cook until it 
thickens, pour over the cabbage and mix 
thoroughly. Girls, try it and let me know 
how you like it. Can someone tell me if 
Florence Nightingale is still alive? If not, 
what year did she die? What year was she 
born? 1am still—[{Pond Lily. 





Dangerous Subjects—I think Miss Veve 
nice looking and imagine she has brown 
hair and eyes and fair complexion. North 
Dakota Volunteer, you are welcome. We 
rave not forgotten you by any means. Bub, 
you seem to know a great deal about girls 
and tight-lacing. Men had better talk about 
things on which they are better informed. 
Blue-eyed Volunteer, we are. waiting for 
your picture. I would like very much to 
correspond with you. I live in a pretty 
town near the field where the historical 
battle of Tippecanoe was fought. I wish 
the Tablers could take a drive with me 
along the delightful Riverside road. I know 
they would enjoy it. My address is—[Miss 
Honor Bright, Battle Ground, Ind. 





The Picture is of me and my donkey. 
He is gray, with brown eyes. Papa has 24 





cows. He has six horses. I have two sis- 
ters.—[Winford Adams. 





Lordly Seniors—Like all lordly high 


school seniors, we enjoy our rightful priv- 
ileges to their greatest extent. Winter is 
our gayest season, during which we always 
have a series of parties, entertainments and 
rides. Last Friday night we gave a sur- 
prise party to one of our friends, but on 
eccount of her obstinacy in being surprised 
it did not prove as great a success as we 
had anticipated. The young people in this 
place are about to organize a dramatic 
club. Will Helene kindly inform us where 
Wwe can procure a copy of Hearts and Clubs? 
Some of the young folks’ letters are very 
entertaining, especially those written. by 
Maineac. Will he not give us another chap- 
ter on his travels? I notice one of the top- 
ics of greatest interest among the girls is 
the way boys should comb their hair. 
Pshaw. girls, we had better remain neutral 
on that subject. Do not treat it as you 
would a case of liauor reform. If some 
take any comfort in that little frivolous no- 
tion, do, I beseech you, allow them the priv- 
ilege. We would like to correspond with 
some of the Tablers. Inclosed is the like- 
ness of B. E. T. From the Vermont sin- 
twisters.—[B. Estella T., E. Adelaide M. 





Little Brothers and Sisters—I and grand- 


ma have been out all the evening doing 
chores and tryfng to chase the chickens into 
the chicken house, but they do not want 
to go in at all. They are the young ones 
of this year and the mother hens did not 
teach their little chicks to go into the 
chicken house, for all summer they did not 
know there was another winter coming, 
and so they do not want to go in, for they 
are afraid we will catch them.—[Miss 
Star. 





Which? 


The two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are ~ people who lift and the people who 
ean. 





Wherever you go you will find the world’s 
masses 

Are always divid>c n just these two 
classes. 


And oddly enough vou will find, too, E 
ween, 

There is only on: lifter to twenty who 
lean. 


In which class are you? Are you easing 
the load 

Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the 
road? 


Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 
fElla Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Woman’s Share sae Work. 





TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS IN CASH PRIZES. 
Let’s hear what the husbands and wives 
both think about this very practical ques- 
tion. Does the outdoor air or the change 
from household routine compensate for the 
work left undone in the house or for the 
added strain? Of course the answer will 
not be the same in a district where house- 
hold help is cheap and abundant as where 
it is scarce and expensive. Is there any 
* way in which certain outdoor work could 
be done by the women in exchange for the 
lifting and other heavy indoor work? How 
far can the wife go in helping the husband 
in the dairy and outdoors without injustice 
to her health and her children and the in- 
curring of doctors’ bills? And here’s an im- 
portant hint for competitors: What we want 
is not moralizing and sermonizing, however 
good in its way, but actual experience and 
deductions therefrom; points in which the 
wife feels that her lot could be bettered. 
Give us practical suggestions. The prizes 
will go to writers who take the cue here 
given. 

For the 10 best letters on this subject, 
prizes of two dollars each will be awarded; 
for the five letters next in order of merit, 
prizes of one dollar each; an aggregate of 
25 in cash prizes. The names and addresses 
of the prize winners need not necessarily 
appear in all cases. If any can speak more 
freely, the name will not be printed, though 
of course we must have all the names for 
the awarding of the prizes. Writers must 
place their name and address clearly on 
the first page of their letter, not on a sepa- 
rate slip. Requests not to print names will 
be heeded. All letters must reach the 
Household Editor not later than Feb 1. 





“To Be Happy Though Delicate.”’--1. 


OUR RHEUMATIC FRIEND, BY EB. W. 





The president of a railroad recently re- 
ceived a letter from a stranger, who of- 
fered to reveal to him an important secret 
cn receipt of a million dollars. The nature 
of this secret has not yet been learned, 
but it has been ironically intimated that 
it must have been a sure cure for rheu- 
matism. The “sure cures” for this disease 
are so numerous that it might as easily 
have been that as anything else. At the 
same time if, by some miracle, it had been 
& genuine cure, the price set upon it would 
not have been disproportionate to its value, 
the “curelessness”’ of rheumatism being one 
of the fixed facts of the universe, which 
years of torture have firmly tmpressed up- 
on the minds of its victims. 

At the first attack the patient is hope- 
ful. He takes down the old family “doc- 
tor book,” and learns that the class of peo- 
ple most subject to this disease live in 
damp houses, in wet, marshy districts, are 
ill fed and ill clothed, and frequently suffer 
exposure to bad weather. He assures him- 
self that his surroundings are neither damp 
nor marshy, that his clothes and bed are 
always sufficiently warm, that his food is 
gzood and well cooked, and that flannels 
and rubbers are an almost invariable part 
of his out-of-door outfit. It takes consid- 
erable pains to teach him that rheuma- 
tism is an aquatic bird, which, though it 
thrives best under damp conditions, will 
often develop remarkable strength and size 
without the aid of any apparent moisture 
whatever. About this time the patient dis- 
covers that Dr Cheatem’s pills are a sure 
cure for rhéumatism. He takes. several 
boxes, following them up with Foolem’s 
rheumatism remedy - Killem’s rheuma- 
tism exterminator uvineced by this time 
that it is a disez-: of the b'ood, he takes 
numberless blood purifiers. Bcing informed 
by his family physiciar that quack medi- 
cines are worthless he tries a course of 
medicine free from the dishonoring adjec- 
tive, and finally, with e closet full of empty 
bottles and boxee, he reaiizes that there is 
no change either in his condition or in his 
pocket. 

In Miss Lucretia Hale’s admirable non- 
sense-story for children, the lady whose 
cup of coffee does not taste right tries to 
correct its unpleasantness by adding to it 
various spices and herbs. Then, as it still 
has an unsatisfactory taste, she hopefully 


adds to it first a littlé-ipecac, then some 
salts and senna, a trifle-of nux vomica, a 
drop or two of cascara, “Some quinine, gen- 
tian and calomel: Aftér eaeh addition she 
tastes the mixture and sadly says that it 
really seems to be farther off than ever 
from being a good cup. of coffee. In her 
despair she sends over to the lady from 
Philadelphia, who, after tasting and lis- 
tening and taking all the circumstances 
into due consideration, utters this mem- 
orable suggestion: ‘‘But why don’t you 
make a fresh cup of* coffee?’ 

And so to the chronic rheumatic sufferer 
who has added first one drug and then an- 
other to his diseased condition, may fairly 
be put the question, “Why don’t you cre- 
ate a new condition altogether?” It is a 
slower process than making a cup of coffee. 
It used to be supposed to take seven years 
to make one’s self over new. But when 
we consider that our bodies are continual- 
ly being broken down and built up, it 
lends credence to the theory of the phy- 
sician who asserts that the entire process 
of reconstruction takes place in a few 
months. at is most necessary is that 
the best quality of building material be 
used. Every rheumatic person knows that 
wet feet or a damp bed turns the acidity 
in his system into acute pain, but he does 
not always remember that meat and sugar, 
canned fruit, cheese and pickles create the 
acidity which the dampness merely devel- 
ops. No doubt a poor diet is as bad in this 
disease as a rich diet; baker’s bread and 
water adhered to exclusively would prove 
as injurious as roast goose and mince pie. 
But let us suppose that the patient is real- 
ly in earnest in his determination to elim- 
inate the acid from his system, and add 
as little as possible to the amount on hand. 
He will then make a breakfast of oatmeal 
cr rolled wheat, or any favorite cereal, 
stirred not too thickly into boiling water, 
and kept boiling 20 minutes, and eat it 
with a little cream or creamy milk. For 
dinner he has chicken broth, or mutton 
broth, or beef soup, with potatoes, squash. 
boiled onions, or almost any vegetable that 
is easily digested. For supper a piece of 
toast, a soft-boiled or poached egg, and a 
glass of hot milk. It is difficult to lose 
flesh and strength on such a diet, and very 
difficult not to gain in health on it. Acid 
fruits should be avoided,:and any pudding, 
hewever simple, which requires sugar in 
its construction. No objection can be had 
against baked sweet apples and pears. 

With such a diet, aided by two or three 
hours of regular daily out-of-door exer- 
cise, with a clean body, plenty of sleep 
and that constant regard for dryness and 
warmth which best aids the elimination of 
Gisease through the natural means of in- 
sensible perspiration, the patient may rest 
assured that he is pursuing the most ra- 
tional method for the cure of rheumatism. 





Coloring Cotton Black—A. R. M. in a re- 
cent issue says there is no satisfactory way 
of coloring cotton black. This is a mis- 
take. Cotton can be colored a good and 
durable black after the following formula. 
It is a good deal of work, but the rag car- 
pet maker will be willing to take the time 
and labor required to color her old calico 
rags a good black: For 5 Ibs of cloth boil 
half an hour in soft water 3 Ibs sumac bark 
and wood, steep the goods or rags in the 
decoction 12 hours; then dip in lime water 
half an hour; take out and let drip one 
hour. Add to the sumac 8 oz copperas; 
when perfectly dissolved dip the rags one 
hour, then in lime water again 15 minutes. 
Make a new dye by boiling 2% Ibs logwood 
chips one hour in sufficient water to cover 
the rags and dip them three hours. Add 
2 oz bichromate potash (dissolved in a little 
hot water) and dip the rags one hour. 
Wash in clear, cold water and dry in the 
shade. To make a jet black, add a pound 
of fustic to the logwood. To make lime 
water, put a pound of stone or unslaked 
lime into a pailful of water, stir as it slakes 
and then let stand until clear, then turn 
into water. in which dip the rags.--[Sarah 
E. Wilcox. 


Potato Pancakes—Grate 6 large potatoes, 
add 3 eggs, 1 cup milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 
and enough flour to make a good pancake 
batter. Mix well, and cook like other pan- 
cakes.—[M. F. 8S. 


Rice Croquettes—To 1 pint boiled rice add 
the yolks of 2 eggs and a pinch of galt. 
Make into balls, roll in cracker crumbs and 
fry in boiling fat to a delicate brown.— 
{M. F. S. 


‘error is clearly evident. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Talk Around the Table. 


Letter Club Business. 





Circle 68 was formed April 21 and has now 
started on its third round. I expect that 
the next letters will be even more interest- 
ing than the others, because one of the 
members is going to give a description of g 
hop field. We have named it the Miles cir- 
cle, after Gen Miles.—[Margaret A. Mc- 
Garry, Secretary. 

Don’t some of the readers think it would 
be nice to have a stamp collectors’ circle? 
(Lucille. 

Circle 65 was organized in April and the 
letters are now on the fourth round. Now 
doesn’t that beat the record? Our members 
are scattered all the way from New York 
westward to Iowa and Minnesota. Four 
hsve sent around their photos, the others 
will in the near future. The most of us 
Hve on farms, and The Twelve Happy 
Farmers has been suggested as a name for 
our circle. Several of our members have 
jcined other circles, just because Circle 65 
has turned. out so well.—[Secretary of 
No 665. 


Circle 88, organized July 28, desires to 
report that the letters have completed their 
second trip in just four months. The let- 
ters increase in interest, and some have 
sent their photos, which adds still farther 
to our acquaintance with each other.— 
[Secretary. 

We have decided to call our circle (69) 
Nellie Bly. One has sent his photo around, 
which we were all glad to see, and hope 
the rest will all send theirs. The circle 
friends are describing the ccuntry in which 
they live, which, I think, is very interest- 
ing.—[Josie S, Hills, Secretary. 

There is a favorable report from Circle 78, 
Two more stranded circles have been re- 
started. Applications to join general or 
special circles are constantly being re- 
ceived and new circles are always being 
formed. Send 10c and your age. 

A number of requests have been received 
from circlers that we hereafter put only 
10. applicants in a circle instead of 12, the 
number we started on, as thus there would 
not be so many annoying delays. We had 
already acted on this suggestion, but some 
of the later circles thought they ought to 
have the original number. Sq we hereby 
give notice that henceforth the number in 
each circle will not exceed 10, and some- 
times, when the right number of fitting 
age and tastes cannot be found, the num- 
ber may be even less. But 10 will hereafter 
be the “legal” number. 

Do not forget that any member of any 
circle, or any applicant to any circle not yet 
formed, can compete for the letter club 
prizes announced in the Dec 16 issue. The 
prizes aggregate $15,—five of $2 each and 
five of $1. The article mentioned will ex- 
plain the range of subjects desired. 

I am well pleased with the editor’s se- 
lection of officers for the letter club and 
hope they will be received and adopted by 
ail.—[Vermont Greenhorn, 


If any of the “kids” that read this don’t 
belong to a letter circle, they had- better 
join one, for in my opinion it is lots of fun. 
I belong to No 32. Most of the members are 
school boys and girls. The ages of the 
members vary from 12 to 20. It takes a 
long while for the letters to go around, as 
pms go from Maine to Washington.—[Little 

rl, 


“High Thinking.” 


“Plain Living, High Thinking”—Our 
youth seem to think this a sophism, an ab- 
surdity, an obsolete phrase impracticable 
in this age of the world. That they are in 
High thinking is 
not hindered, but facilitated by plain liv- 
ing, especially if that be sanctified by gos- 
pe! principles. Do you argue that the cen- 
tury which boasts of the highest and most 
extensive civilization, boasts also of the 
greatest multitude of high thinkers? Be it 
so; yet the enervating pleasures, fashion- 
able vices, gilded sins and peculiar crimes 
of the nineteenth century do not favor but 
oppose, high spirituality, sublime imagina- 
tion, profound thinking, momentous exper- 
iment, world-uplifting plans; even though 
these fiourish in spite of opposition. Do 
you contend that constant contact with the 














beautiful in nature and art refines, elevates 
and inspires with noble sentiment? Be it 
so; then, of all men, the prosperous rural 
resident is in the most enviable situation; 
for he can, if he will, live in close touch 
with nature; he can, if he will, bring him- 
self in close touch with the beautiful in 
art, taking this word in its widest mean- 
ing. This does not imply following after 
fashions which change continually, luxuries 
which impart no real good, pleasures which 
lead to ruin. It does not imply “‘maintain- 
ing appearances,” ‘‘keeping up with the 
styles” at the cost of excessive toil, at the 
expense of creditors( by any dishonest or 
dishonorable means. We can, if we will, 
live in a communion with the highest in- 
spirations of nature and art, of active life 
and of books, of the present and of the 
past, yea, with the Supreme author of the 
beautiful, the good, the true.—[Florence A. 
Baughman Shank. 





PATHS WE DO NOT KNOW. 


“Oh, for such pure and healthful air!” 

Thought many, steaming on their way. 
“Among such scenes, the dwellers there 

Must have one life-long holiday!”’ 
The plowman as his plow he guides 

With steady steps and patient hand,— 
He thinks that train, as on it glides, 

Can reach some new, enchanted land, 
So with us all. An untried place 

In life, known but in fancy’s glow, 
Will always show a brilliant face 

Upon the paths we do. not know. 

S. TILLINGHAST. 





Dress—Yankee Cheese Boy, I wish you 
were my neighbor. I have the pleasure of 
being called ‘‘stuck up,’’ just because I am 
a little inclined to be dressy. I say, as long 
as a man and his wife can afford it, dress. I 
like to have people say that, somehow, the 
band box cover got off and he fell out.— 
[Silas Q. Croker. 





Fame in a Day—I have often wondered 
how so many reach the top of the ladder 
of fame so easily while others strive for a 
lifetime and only get halfway up. I can’t 
help thinking that there are a few away 
up there near the top who ought to be lower 
down. Now I admire heroism, or virtue, 
or genius, or anything else that lifts one 
above the common plane of existence, but 
I want the hero to be willing to climb the 
ladder, and not expect to go up in the ele- 
vator. Fame achieved in a day can never 
bring the joy and contentment that follow 
success after years of toil.—[Timothy 
Tucker, 





Knew Sunday—Uncle had a new hand. 
One morning, on going to the barn for the 
horse he drove to his place of business 
in town, he overheard the man swearing 
at the cows. Uncle said firmly, yet pleas- 
antly, “Sir, my animals don’t understand 
such language.” By‘the way, that horse 
knew when it was Sunday. Six days in 
the week she would turn up an alley to 
uncle’s office, the seventh pass by to the 
church, without slightest movement of the 
reins. We suppose she knew the day by the 
church-going bell. She would prick up her 
ears at its tolling.—[E. B. 





Kansas Prohibition—Our farmers, a ma- 
jority of them, are in favor of enforcing the 
law. Law has been resorted to. We have 
met with opposition. One of our greatest 
opponents has been the combined liquor 
element of the United States. Iowa fol- 
lowed in line. Then came what is known 
as the interstate commerce law or the origi- 
nal package law. So our state is fighting 
now the outside world, as any state can 
ship intoxicating liquors to individuals by 
express or freight anywhere in our state. 
Some parties opened original package 
houses. Our citizens in our town (Olathe) 
held a meeting to see what could be done. 
This meeting got a fund subscribed to the 
amount of about $500, to be paid when 
needed. There was a committee of our best 
ladies selected who should visit the two 
original package houses that had opened, 
the next day, and take the packages out and 
break them in the gutter and let them do 
the arresting, some men to accompany them 
and look on and for protection, and then 
we would stand on the defense. At the 
town of Eudora, in Douglas county, so I 
am informed, an original package house 
was located across the Kansas river bridge 
about half a mile from the town. About 





20 masked men visited it and the owner 
promised he would never deal any more if 
he could only. have his liberty. If he want- 
ed to arrest them they would stand on the 
defense.—[ William T. McClure. 


Better Christians—The Yankee Dutch- 


man has been too busy to continue letters 
for the cheerful circle for some time past. 
Now he will say that Eda must be of a 
very charitable, generous and sentimental 
nature, in fact, a noble specimen of man- 
kind, possessing among other priceless 
gems, a heart. Some people have a mis- 
taken idea that because one is generous 
enough not to condemn unheard and con- 
done certain social digressions, which only 
in the end were mistakes as measured by 
the morals of civil life, that such a one de- 
lights in these mistakes and upholds the 
perpetrators thereof. To say the least, I 
feel sorry for the transgressor, but I don’t 
think it proper as a fellow being to set my- 
self up as judge and distributer of moral 
laws and claimant to selfish purity. I am 
further aware that the inebriated criminal 
is punished under the laws of any so-called 
civilized society, but the punishment will 
be according to the degree of the crime, 
and with mitigating circumstances, as it 
should be; and if the tight-laced moralists 
don’t believe that, they should-seek infor- 
mation from the public attorney or state’s 
attorney. It is not for this Table to ex- 
pound civil and criminal law. No one was 
ever passed to sanctity by a decree of the 
law, but the bringing up, education and 
moral teachings in youth have more to do 
with an after-state of high moral culture 
than all prohibitive laws passed in a leg- 
islature, which in the end do not prohibit. 
If they did we would not have murderers, 
thieves, robbers, etc, as well as no drunk- 
ards or gamblers. The influence to crime 
is largely inherited, and this is proved by 
the criminal record of certain families, 
while on the other hand, the system of 
bringing up and educating our youth is in 
a great many cases defective, and the cause 
of filled-up penitentiaries, insane asylums, 
etc, in spite of all prohibitory laws. Teach 
the youth to have a conscience and moral- 
ity and he will not need any laws for guid- 
4nce. A religion or system that only pre- 
vents crime through fear of punishment is 
a failure. It has taken thousands of years 
to make out of the savage a moral and sen- 
timental being and create in him a soul and 
heart, the first for his moral guiding, the 
second for his sentiments. One devoid of 
the other is a monstrosity. The cold mor- 
alist, without sentiment, fills me with chills 
and horror; such were the Spanish inquis- 
itors and the Puritans. And we may thank 
the Lord that at the end of this 19th cen- 
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tury we have arrived at more sentiment, 
even at the cost of cold morality. In fact, 
we are better Christians now and will be 
better still if we follow the glorious Naza- 


rene’s teachings, ‘‘faith, hope and charity.” 
[Yankee Dutchman. 
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it is quite possible that you can 
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Fun for Old and Young. 


For New Year’s Evening. 
MAY MYRTLE COOK, 








As New Year's eve in 1900 comes on Sun- 
day, many who may wish to give an enter- 
tainment that evening, to be followed by 
a watch meeting, will be unable to do so, 
In its place I would suggest a party on the 
evening of New Year’s day. Do not make 
the mistake of inviting too many, nor for- 
get that the pleasure of any gathering de- 
pends very largely upon the mixture of 
guests, for which the hostess alone is re- 
sponsible. Games might be played during 
the earlier portion of the evening, or some 
special game might be chosen with refer- 
ence to the season. For instance, a list 
might be made of important New Year's 
days in the history of nations, and _ the 
guests be asked to supply the years and 
names of the nations referred to therein. 
Or a calendar game. This is a list of 12 
questions, each relating to one of the 
months. For instance, the February ques- 
tion might read, “What great poet was 
born in this month, and upon what day?” 
Answer, “Henry W. Longfellow, the 22d.” 

Give as a prize for the best list of an- 
swers a pretty diary, bidding the winner 
“each day to therein write the secrets of 
his heart.” For the booby prize, give a tiny 
sickle, and express a hope that it and 
Father Time may mow the cobwebs. from 
his (or her) brain. Let some one read a 
New Year’s poem; if nothing better can be 
found, choose Longfellow’s Midnight Mass 
for the Dying Year, or the familiar Ring 
Out, Wild Bells, of Tennyson. 

A very pretty thing may be made of 
Longfellow’s Poets’ calendar. For this, 12 
girls as nearly as possible of the same size 
should be chosen. Dress each according to 
the month she is to represent. Let them be 
all behind a curtain, then at a signal or to 
the sound of music let the first month ap- 
pear and recite her lines, after slowly re- 
treating to give place to the month follow- 
ing. Proceed with all, then have all come 
tripping in together to the sound of music, 
and after a 10 minutes’ march in some 
graceful, mazy fashion, group them for a 
tableau, finishing with some simple song 
appropriate to the occasion. 

Let the refreshments be simple and dain- 
tily served. At each place have a dainty 
calendar for the guest to carry home as a 
souvenir of the pleasant time. If possible, 
let these#@e the work of the hostess, and no 
two alike. There are so many pretty ways 
of making calendar mounts that the cost 
of making them will be very slight, and 
yet pretty gifts may be so made. With this 
I give a new idea in these mounts. Make 
the leaf of cardboard or celluloid and paint 
in autumn colors, or if you cannot do this, 








merely vein with gold. This on green cel- 
luloid is very effective. Fasten the tiny 
pad in place as shown and make holes for 
the cord hanger. Or if you iike, you may 
cut out leaves of felt and tie behind the 
outer oak leaf and so furnish a penwiper 
and calendar combined. Or by making the 
leaf quite large it may be used as a cover 
for a blotting pad, so making a pretty and 
useful desk companion. 


A 


The Game of Stenography. 


M. A. BARBER. 





Let the writer in this game invite any 
number of readers to arrange themselves 
around the sides of the room to watch and 
listen to his proceedings as stenographer. 
He writes upon the floor with a long, slen- 
der rod that can be daintily handled. The 
next thing he silently decides upon some 
word or name to write. The consonants 
contained in the chosen word will be the 
first letters of the words, which begin any 


remark or adage he pleases'to originate or 
quote, while the vowels are rapped out with 
the end of the stick. To illustrate: I wish 
to write the word Daring; I make (with 
each consonant) some meaningless hiero- 
giyphics upon the floor with the end of the 
rod, just to mislead the readers, simultane- 
ously remarking, ‘“‘Dewey was the hero of 
Manila.’”’ The readers hear that the word 
I am writing begins with D. Now I rap 
once and they understand that the seeend 
letter of my word is a. I then quote, 
“Remember the Maine,” following with 
three raps, and the vowel “i” is written. 
Then I say,. while scribbling upon the floor, 
“N stands for navy, the pride of the nation 
(last letter). Guess what I’ve written.” 
And the first one who guesses the word 
shall write the next one. ‘This is a fine in- 
tellectual game. It is not necessary to take 
time to adapt remarks to the word selected, 
so the game can progress with more speed 
and fun. 


The “Auto—” Exhibition. 


LOUISE LORING. 








A clever form of entertainment which is 
sure to “take’’ is the exhibition of an “‘au- 
tophonogrophone” (accent on the g). If a 
longer or more ridiculous name can be in- 
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vented, so much the better. To make an 
“autophonographophone,” a framework of 
board should be prepared, consisting of 
seven pieces of thin board. The board at 
the. front may be of any desired length, 
but 5% feet will be found to be about right 
for ordinary purposes. The side pieces can 
be made 4% ft by 5 in, the hight of the 
front board; 4% ft by 4 in serves for a good 
high for the four. posts, which project up- 
ward. Cover the frame with black cambric 
so that it presents upon three sides the 
appearance of a plain black box, the fourth 
side or back being left uncovered to ad- 
mit of passage from the rear. Inside place 
an ice cream freezer in such a position that 
the crank can be projected through the 
cambric at the left side at a convenient 
hight for turning. The instrument is then 
ready for use and should be placed before 
the door of a darkened room in which are 
the persons who are te appear. The suc- 
cess of the autophonographophone depends 
largely upon the showman, who should be 
somewhat loudly attired and strive to af- 
fect a seedy appearance. 

He makes a preliminary speech in which 
he informs the audience of the great value 
of this wonderful invention and the re- 
markable way in which it reproduces the 
tones of the human voice from certain fig- 
ures. He states that it is his privilege to 
introduce it in that locality, dilates on the 
number of .thousand sold throughout the 
civilized world, upon the beauty of the 
exterior appearance of the great marvel, 
“so convenient and unobtrusive that it be- 
comes an ornament in any parlor,” etc, etc. 
He may mention that he has placed these 
“phones” in the homes of certain promi- 
nent public personages and that he is daily 
receiving letters testifying to the appreci- 
ation with which these instruments are 
everywhere met., The more elaborate and 
exaggerated the speech, the more wild the 
gesticulating, the better its effect upon the 
audience. 

After a sufficient amountoftalkthe show- 
man turns to a small boy assistant and 
instructs him to turn the crank. He may 
announce that the first figure will be a rep- 
resentation of the singing of Madame Mel- 
ba. The person chosen to represent the 
soprano should crawl upon her knees from 
the adjoining room and kneel inside the 
box. As the crank turns she must slowly 
rise to a standing position, until her head 
and shoulders rise above the cambric. She 
should assume as set and artificial an ex- 
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pression as is possible, bearing constantly 
in mind that she is a “figure.” After a 
song she is “turned down” and disappears 
from view. A second figure may represent 
some famous orator. William Jennings 
Bryan may give his views upon the silver 
question, Chauncey Depew may tell a story 
or a speech may be made by any well- 
known politician. A “coon song”’ sung by 
a person of color is always amusing, as is 
a whistling solo. 

Variety should be striven for, and the 


figures must move only in a’ perfectly me- 
chanical way. After a few numbers it adds 
amusement to have an accident occur. A 


figure may come up with her head turned 
io one side and proceed with whatever she 
is to say before the showman notices the 
trouble. He frantically motions the boy to 
stop turning the crank and hastens to the 


figure and turns her head in place. He 
may attempt to change the focus of the 
eyes, and the effect is very funny when the 


figure rolls her eyes up and down in re- 
sponse to pressure upon invisible screws. 
Another source of amusement is a break- 
cown. After a flow of speech, comes a stam- 
mering, a long-drawn  s-s-s-s—and then 
cilence. The showman grows wildly excit- 
ed, tears at his hair, gets a hammer and 
knocks at the ice cream freezer inside in a 
way that produces a large amount of noise. 
This may cause the speech to go on for a 
few moments, when there is another break, 
and this time the figure is oiled in various 
piaces with the largest possible oilcan that 
can be obtained. After this, the lower jaw 
cf the figure should be dropped and raised 
suddenly a few times before it again gives 
utterance. The last figure comes up with 
its back to the audience, and the showman, 
worn and jaded, makes a weak apology 
and allows the speech to go on in that 
way. When the figure is ready to be turned 
down, something catches and it refuses to 
£0, which causes the showman more trou- 
ble, and he-finally resorts to shoving it 
down with his hands. The resulting crash 
from this leaves the audience convulsed 
with laughter and ends the “show.” This 
form of entertainment gives abundant op- 
rortunity for original features to be intro- 
duced and can be made as simple or elab- 
orate as desired. A few rehearsals are 
necessary and all participants must get 
the idea that the more mechanical their ex- 
pressions and speech, the better is the ef- 
fect produced. 





Yule Twigs—This is a pretty and fash- 
ionable game for a holiday gathering. It is 
simple but there’s a lot of merriment in it. 
It is essential that each one invited should 
know the names of the others who are in- 
vited, for this game begins at home. Each 
guest there provides him or herself with 
some trifle, and this is wrapped in paper, 
accompanied by a suitable verse and ad- 
dressed to one of the guests. This “twig’’ 
is again enveloped in another wrapper with 
the name of another person subscribed 
upon it, and so proceed until all the guests 
have been included. Each person takes his 
little and much addressed gift to the house 
and they are all piled on the table. Each 
one picks out the parcel addressed with his 
name, opens it and finds that it dees not 
belong to him and passes it on to the next 
one, until finelly it reaches the one for 
whom it was intended. The unrolling of 
these Yule twigs is attended with great 
sport and the poetry always hits the mark. 
[M. A. Barber. 





Cream Taffy—This recipe is my never- 
fail: Three.cups granulated sugar, % cup 
rather weak vinegar, % cup water, 1 table- 
spoon pure glycerin. Boil without stir- 
ring until it hardens when dropped in ice 
water. Just as you take from the fire, 
sprinkle a teaspoon of soda over the top, 
pour out at once, and when in the pan drop 
flavoring over the top. When cool enough 
to handle, pull until white and creamy, 
then pull out and cut into pieces with a pair 
of scissors.—[Geneva M. 





Butter Scotch—One cup sugar, 1 cup mo- 
lasses, % cup butter, pinch of soda. Boil 
all together till done, pour into buttered 
pan; when partly cool, mark off into 
squares, and when cold break in the marked 
ey and wrap in wax or grocery paper. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W.Grove’s signature is on each box.25c.-{Ady 











For the Scrapbook. 


Between Two Years. 





What wonder that, as here I sit alone, 
Counting the steps of the departing year, 
ti the slow and solemn chime to 

ear 

That tolls the requiem of the Old Year gone, 

A solemn awe should o’er my spirit spread, 
A strange, still sense of mystery and 

dread? 


I watch the old moon in its slow decline; 
So pass, Old Year, beyond life’s stormy 
sea! 
Whate’er the waiting New Year bring to 
me 
I know ’tis ordered by a hand divine. 
So, fearless, ’mid the wild bells’ mingled 
din, 
I ope the door, and let the New Year in! 
[Susan Archer Weiss. 





Love. 
EMMA C. DOWD. 





Love is a mystic nectar 
Which few lips pass untasted; 
But on its lees and bubbles 
How many hearts are wasted! 





Estranged. 


JAMES BUCKHAM, 





Ah, when life’s friction parts; 
Sometimes, two loving hearts, 
Long years united, 
And they in anger seek 
Separate ways, nor speak, 
Pity them, God!—so weak, 
So narrow-sighted! 


Ever their lonely ways 

Lead on through joyless days, 
Sleeping or waking, 

And the dull sense of wrong 

Cuts like a tight’ning thong. 

Smile they—but all day long 
Heart-strings are aching! 


Why should they not return, 
Who for each other yearn 
Ever and ever? 
Where lead those parting roads, 
Save to more dark abodes 
Where sad Remembrance goads, 
Pitying never? 


Let pass the trivial cause. 
No matter what it was, 
Who would compare it 
With anguish of a soul, 
With life’s most bitter dole? 
Is love no longer whole? 
Kiss, and repair it! 


Out of your willfulness 
Come back, and love will bless, 
O broken-hearted! 
What though your tears flow fast? 
Mingled are they at last— 
‘Glad tears for bitter past, 
When ye were parted. 





Ghosts. 





It isn’t-the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you have left undore 
Which gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun; 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 
[Margaret E. Sangster. 


-————————— 


Of What Avail? 


MOSES TEGGART. 





Of what avail ) the poet’s song, 
If, chanted from day to day, 
It helps no troubled soul along 
Life’s bleak and lonely way? 


Of what avail in the hour of need, 
Or when earthly joys are past, 

Is the highest creed,if it does not lead 
To love and heaven at last? 





Gargling does not affect the entire sur- 
face of the pharynx, so the medical jour- 
nals say, unless the head is thrown well 
back and the nose held. 
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In the Morning. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 





While yet-’tis still without, 
And not a voice save nature’s sounds 
abroad, 
Within my closet all alone I kneel, 
And breathe in silence this, my prayer, 
to God, 


Not length of days I ask; 
Nor fame, dear Lord, is it this mornI 
seek, 
It is not wealth—thou hast allthesein mind: 
Perhaps they are withheld that I be meek. 


This only is my prayer,— 
That all the day, from breaking dawn till 


night, 
As here and there I mingle with the world, 
My influence tend wholly for the right! 





Snow. 





{From Ada Negri’s Poems.] 


On fields and streets below, 

In wildly whirling flight 
Falls noiselessly and light 
The snow. 

The white flakes dance their best 
In heaven’s hall on high, 
Then, tired, down they lie 

To rest. 


On roofs and chimneys steep, 
That wrapped in silence stand, 
On graves and garden land 

They sleep. 


And all is peace profound; 
Lost in oblivion quite, 
The world lies still and white, 
Snowbound. 


Infinite calm supreme 
Descends from heaven above, 
And of a slumbering love 

I dream. 


‘Mother’s Fool. 





[Printed by request. The author’s name is 
not known.] 
“'Tis plain to me,” said the farmer’s wife, 
“These boys will make their mark in life; 
They never were made to handle a hoe, 
And at once to college they ought to go. 
Yes, John and Henry, ’tis clear to me, 
Great men in this world are bound to be; 
But Tom, he’s little above a fool— 
So John and Henry must go to school.” 
“Now, really, wife,’’ quoth Farmer Brown, 
As he set his mug of cider down, 
“Tom does more work in a day for me 
Than both of his brothers do in three. 
Pook learnin’ will never plant beans or corn, 
Nor hoe potatoes, sure as you’re born, 
Nor mend a rood of broken fence. 
For my part, give me common sense.” 
But his wife the roost was bound to rule, 
And so “the boys”? were sent to school, 
While Tom, of course, was left behind, 
For his mother said he had no mind. 


Five years at school the students spent, 

Then each one into business went. 

John learned to play the flute and fiddle, 

And parted his hair (of course) in the 
middle, 

Though his brother looked rather higher 
than he, 

And hung out his shingle, “H. Brown, M D.” 

Meanwhile, at home, their brother Tom 

Had taken a “notion” into his head, 

Though he said not a word, but trimmed 
his trees, 

And hoed his corn, and sowed his peas; 

But somehow; either by “hook or crook,” 

He managed to read full many a book. 


Well, the war broke out, and “Captain Tom” 

Te battle a hundred soldiers led; 

And when the enemy’s flag went down, 

Came marching home as “General Brown.”’ 

But he went to work on the farm again, 

Planted his corn and sowed his grain, 

Repaired the house and broken fence, 

And people said he had ‘‘common sense.” 

Now common sense was rather rare, 

And the state house needed a portion there, 

So our ‘family dunce’ moved into town, 

And people called him “Governor Brown.” 

And his brothers, that went to the city 
school, 

Came home to live with “mother’s fool.” 
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Goosey-Poosey—All being seated in a 


circle, a story-teller relates the history of 
goosey-poosey. At the word “goose,” no 
notice is taken, but whenever “doctor” or 
“drake” is mentioned, everyone must clap 
his hands once, or if the two are joined, 
give two claps. For instance, the narrator 
commences in some such fashion as this: 
“One morning a goose who had eaten too 
much Christmas cheer felt decidedly out of 
sorts, so she went to consult wise old Doctor 
Drake (two claps). He advised Dame 
Goosey-Poosey to try change of air by tak- 
ing a journey as far-as the duck (one clap) 
pond beyond the orchard. This she finally 
resolved to do and set forth at once escort- 
ed by the doctor (one clap) himself. Now 
this old goose was very fat, so Doctor Drake 
(two claps) had to help her through the 
brambles and pull her under the fences, 
where once she stuck so fast that two 
chickens, a turkey and a pig had to come 
to the rescue. But after all it was the doc- 
tor (one clap) who released her from her 
uncomfortable position.” And so the tale 
runs on, while forfeits are claimed for 
omitting to clap at the right place or for 
clapping when goose or any other fowl is 
named. These are redeemed by reciting a 
verse from one of Mother Goose’s Melodies. 
[A. C. Sage. 














Sick Women .Advised to Seek 
Advice of Mrs. Pinkham. 


[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 94,863] 

“I had inflammation and falling 
of the womb, and infigmmation of 
ovaries, and was in great pain. I took 
medicine prescribed by a pbysician, 
but it did me no good. At last I heard 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, and after using it faithfully I 
am thankful to say lama well women. 
I would advise all suffering women to 
seek advice of Mrs. Pinkham.”— s 
G. H. CHAPPELL, GRANT Pang, ILL. 











‘For several years my health was. 
miserable. I suffered the most dread- 
ful pains, and was almost on the verge 
of insanity. I consulted one of the 
best physicians in New York, and he 
pronounced my disease a fibroid tumor, 
advising an operation without delay, 
saying that it was my only chance for 
life. Other doctors prescribed strong 
and violent medicine, and one said I 
was incurable, another told me my 
only salvation was galvanic batteries, 
which I tried, but nothing relieved me. 
One day a friend called and begged me 
to try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. I began its use and took 
several bottles. From the very first 
bottle there was a wonderful change 
for the better. The tumor has disap- 
peared entirely and my oldspirits have — 
returned. I heartily recommend your 
medicine to’all suffering women.”—~ 
Mrs. Van CLEFT, 416 SAUNDERS AVE., 
JersEy Crry Hereuts, N. J. 
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Busy Fingers. 
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Diamond Centerpiece. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





This piece of table linen is intended to 
accompany that shown in the diamond 
doily, which appeared in the issue of Sept 
30 last. The general directions are the 
same, but for fear some may have missed 
or mislaid the other directions, I will re- 


peat them here. 

Every loop consists of five ch, every loop 
is caught with a dc, either the center stitch 
of a loop of the preceding row or in the 
middle t c of a shell of the former row; 
that all shells in the center of the work 
consist of five t c each; that of shells at 
outside, all at first of rows (the first shell 
of each row) consist of three ch, five t c; 
and the last shell of every row consists of 
six t c and that every shell is made into 
a dec between two shells, two loops, or a 
shell and loop of the preceding row. 

The pattern, as that given before, begins 
at one corner of the work and just half of 
the pattern is given, the remainder being 
exactly like it, with a reversal of the num- 
bers of the rows given. Begin by ch five. 

1—Shell in center stitch, dc in last of 
five ch. 

2—Shell, d c, shell. 

3—Shell, loop, shell. 

4—Shell, two loops, shell. 

5—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 

6—Two shells, two loops, two shells. 

7—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 

8—Shell, twe loops, two shells, two loops, 
shell. 

9—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, 
loop, shell. 

10—Two shells, two loops, two shells, two 
loops, two shells. 

11—Shell, loop, shell, loop, 
shell, loop, shell, Joop, shell. 

12—Shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, 
two shells, two loops, shell. 

13—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, 
loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 

14—Two shells, two loops, shell, four loops, 
shell, two loops, two shells. 

15—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 

16—Shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, 
two shells, two loops, two shells, two loops, 
shell. 

17—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, loop, shell, two loops, shell, loop, shell. 
loop, shell. 

18—T wo shells, two loops, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, shell, two loops, shell, two 
loops, two shells. 

19—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, three loops, shell, two loops, shell, 
loop, shell, loop, shell. 

20—Shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, 
shell, four loops, shell, two loops, two shells, 
two loops, shell. 

21—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, shell, two loops, shell, two 
loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 

22—Two shells, two loops, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, shell, 
two loops, shell, two loops, two shells. 

23—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, three shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 

24—Shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, four shells, two loops, shell, 
two loops, two shells, two loops, shell. 
25—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, five shells, two loops, shell, 
two loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 
26—Two shells, two loops, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, six shells. two loops, shell, 
two loops, shell, two loops, two shells. 
27—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, seven shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 
28—Shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, eight shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, shell. 
29—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, nine shells, two loops, shell, 
two loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 
30—Two shells, two loops, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, ten shells, two loops, shell, 
two loops, shell, two loops, two shells. 
31—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, eleven shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 
32—Shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, twelve shells, two loops, 
shell, two loons. two shells, two loops, shell. 


shell, loop, 


three 


33—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, thirteen shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 
34—Two shells, two loops, shell, two loops, 
sheii, two loops, fourteen shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, shell, two loops, two shells. 
35—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, fifteen shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 
36—Shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, sixteen shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, shell. 
37—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, seventeen shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 
38—Two shells, two loops, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, eighteen shells, two loops, 
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this loop and draw tightly. The fringe may 
be left in the loops, or it may be cut, which- 
ever you like, and it is very handsome 
either way. Doilies may be made to ex- 
actly match this piece if desired by using 
No 50 thread and making smaller, that is, 
stopping, say, at the 25th row instead of 
going on to the end. This is also pretty 
for a toilet mat, and for this purpose may 
have narrow ribbon run in the open spaces 
or may be laid over a mat of eolored cloth. 
By leaving vff the fringe and sewing to- 
gether a large number of the diamonds a 
very handsome bedspread may be formed. 
This will be in points along the sides and 
ends and must be fringed around the spread 
when finished. 





CENTERPIECE, FROM ORIGINAL 18 INCHES LONG. 


shell, two loops, shell, two loops, two shells. 

39—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, nineteen shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 

40—Shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, twenty shells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, shell. 

41—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 
shell, two loops, twenty-one shells, two 
loops, shell, two loops, shell, loop, shell, 
loop, shell. 

42—Two shells, two loops, shell, two loops, 
two shells, two loops, twenty-two shells, 
two loops, two shells, two loops, shell, loop, 
shell, loop, shell. 

48—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 


shell, two loops, twenty-three shells, two 
loops, shell, two loops, shell, loop, shell, 
loop, shell. 


44—Shell, two loops, twoshells, two loops, 
shell, two loops, twenty-four shells, two 
loops, shell, two loops, two shells, two loops, 
shell. 

45—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, two loops, 


shell, two loops, twenty-five shells, two 
loops, shell, two loops, shell, loop, shell, 
loop, shell. 

46—Like 44. 


47—Like 43, and so on back to row one. 

When you have finished the body of the 
work as here given, put a row of alternate 
t c and two ch around the entire diamond. 
Each t ec should be made between two of 
the shells at the edge. At the corners make 
three t c divided by two ch in the same 
place to allow for the turning of the corner 
flatly. The fringe is made from the same 
number of linen as that. used in the main 
part of the centerpiece. To make it, wind 
the thread around a piece of cardboard as 
wide as the fringe is desired, ten times for 
each place except at the corners, where 
the thread should be wound about thirteen 
times. Now with a hook draw an end of 
this bunch of looped thread through one of 
the square holes in the edge of the work, 
pull the other end of the bunch through 


Baby Point Lace. 





Pretty when made of Saxony yarn or 
zephyr, for trimming winter skirts, or for 
cushions. Made of 
thread it would be 
very dainty for 
children’s wear. 

Cast ontwelve st. 

ist row—K two, 
o twice, purl two 
tog, k two, o twice, 
k two tog, o twice. 
k two tog, o twice, 
k two tog. 

2d row—K two, purl one, k two, purl one, 
k two, purl one, k two, o twice, purl two 
tog, k two. 

3d row—K two, o twice, purl two tog, k 
é€"'even. 

4th row—Bind off three, k seven, o twice, 
purl two tog, k two. 

Repeat from ist row. 
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The Good Cook. 


Slow-Drying Raised Bread. 


THE MAINE, 





Warm the flour in winter. If not first- 
class brand, mash two or three boiled po- 
tatoes to mix with it. Cut into it soft lard, 
lump size of egg. Add salt and 1 heaping 
tablespoon sugar. Raise with sponge made 
as follows: Scald flour 1 qt, or enough to 
make batter very stiff. Warm wat?r will 
do, but scalding’ is better. Stir into this, 
but not while it is hot enough to kill the 
yeast, 14% cups yeast (hop yeast preferred), 
keep in warm place till it has risen very 
light. Then stir into the bulk of the flour, 
say 3 or 4 qts, making it as hard as can 
be handled with a spoon. There should be 
sufficient quantity of sponge to mix all the 
flour, but if any lengthening be used, warm 
sweet milk is better than water. Use the 
new milk, or scald the old to prevent its 
souring the bread, as it will be apt to do 
if it is a few hours old. Of course do not 
mix until the scalded milk has had time 
to cool somewhat. Do not attempt to use 
enough flour to knead. Cover closely while 
rising (as you did the sponge while that 
was rising), keep in very warm place, and 
when it has risen to billowy lightness, -cut 
it down with a knife and cover to rise again 
and again be cut down. When it has risen 
the third time take onto a flour-dusted 
board and lightly mold into loaves, taking 
care not to knead any flour in it. Place 
loaves in covered tins, let them rise to twice 
their size, then bake in moderate oven. The 
best yeast for this is of grated raw pota- 
toes; scald them with boiling water, place 
on stove, stirring constantly till they are 
of starchy consistency, add salt, sugar, 
pinch of hops, cool a little, add yeast for 
the rising, bottle tightly. 





Sponge Cake. 


A B. We 





“T ean make almost any kind of cake but 
sponge cake, but when I attempt that I fail 
most dismally.” This is the confession of 
many a good cook, and yet sponge cake is 
easy to make. 

My éarly experience with this concoction 
is probably identical with the experience of 
many. I had been accustomed to making 
a variety of cake containing butter, and 
after stirring up my first sponge cake ac- 
cording to the recipe, I exclaimed, ‘‘It is too 
thin, it is sure to fall,” so I added a little 
more flour, about one-third cup, to the sus- 
picious looking batter, and the result—a 
thick, tough cake that rose to a volcanic 
cone in the center. I made a seeond -at- 
tempt, and in order to feel sure of suceess 
I went from one extreme to another and 
economized on flour, and this cake was a 
flattened, sodden mass; looking like a 
crusty Indian meal bannock, but which the 
man of the house very innocently mistook 
at tea time for fried halibut. I was - is- 
couraged, and upon the point of declaring 
I would never try again, when talking it 
over with a more experienced cook she 
quietly suggested that I use “no more and 
no less” flour than the recipe called for. 

I followed her advice and had a light, 
golden cake, burned at one side from over- 
zeal in heating my oven, yet. delicious 
withal. Cake containing butter needs more 
fiour, for when the butter is heated it makes 
additional moisture to be taken up and the 
novice sheuld. always -bear. this’ in mind 
when making sponge cake. ‘Experience has 
also taught me that strictly fresh eggs must 
be used, éggs but a day or two old. Next in 
importance is -the’-oven, which must be 
steady but not tee hot. I found that when 
obeying the recipes calling for a “quick” 
oven I was sure to seerch my eake. If too 
hot the gake must be turned about er the 
door must be left ajar at the last, either of 
which is almost sure to make the caké fall, 
for sponge cake is very susceptible to a 
draft or jarring. An oven hot enough for 
pies is about right for spotige cake, and 
“peeping’’. will net then. be. necessary. When 
I first. began_to make sponge cake I gave it 
exhaustive beating, but found that thor- 
ough mixing was. better, The « ulcker ‘the 
cake’ is, got, tegeter the Mgnter Swill be. 
I find aise that milk wetting is ér than 
water, making the cake less tough Most 
of the cook book ‘recipes’ call for an extrav- 
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agant amount of: eggs; two recipes within 
the reach of all are as follows: 

Two-Egg Cake?:One cup-sugar and 2 eggs 
well beaten, stir these together then add 
1 tablespoon sweet milk, a little salt, and 
last 1% cups pastry’flour in which i tea» 
spoon cream tartar. and %: teaspoon soda 
have been well sifted; Flavor with lemon, 
vanilla or nutmeg. 

Three-Egg Cake: Three eggs beaten to a 
cream, 1% cups sugar, % teaspoon salt and 
1 cup flour; mix well, then add slowly 2-3 
cup boiling water and lastly 1 scant cup 
flour in which 1 level teaspoon soda and 
2 of cream tartar have been sifted. Twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven is about right 
for sponge cake. 





Pudding Sauce—An excellent pudding 


sauce fora cracker plum pudding is made 
in this way: Place 1 cup sugar in a bowl, 
break in. 1 egg whole and beat together 
thoroughly, heat 1 cup milk to boiling point, 
then pour over the egg and sugar and stir 
them together, adding nutmeg or vanilla 
for flavoring to suit taste... This sauce 
should not be made until needed, and used 
warm. The recipe came from a first-class 
cook and I’ve used it many times.—[Helio- 
trope. 





Cream Bistuit—One. rounded teaspoon 


soda, well dissolved in 2 cups cold butter- 
milk, % teaspoon soda dissolved in 1 cup 
sour cream (with buttermilk biscuit % cup 
soft lard is sometimes substituted for the 
thick cream. In that case omit the soda), 
salt. Sift into a rpunded 2 ats flour, one 
rounded teaspoon soda and 2 heaping 
spoons cream tartar (equal to 3 heaping 
spoons baking powder), and stir in the 
hquid. Roll half an inch thick and quickly 
place in hot oven. The lard, when lard is 
used, should be left in warm room to soften 
before using, then put it into the flour, but 
never melt it.—[The Maine. 














“You will find enclosed thirty-one 
one-cent stamps for one of Dr. Pierce’s 
Medical Advisers, cloth bound,” writes 
bar es. E. Crampton, Esq., of Sharps- 

urg, Washington Co., Md. “This book 
or a friend of mine who is using 
oon ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and I 
cannot praise your medicine too highly. 
I was in business in Baltimore and had 
rheumatism for three months; couldn’t 
walk at all. I tried the best doctors I 
could get, but they did me no good. I 
took three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery .and it cured me 
sound. I came Scams to Sharpsburg, 
and there were three cases of different 
diseases. I advised the patients to use 
Dr. Pierce’s medicines, which they did, 
and all were cured.” 

“Golden Medical Discovery” contains 
no alcohol, cocaine, ner other narcotic. 

Free. Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, 1008 pages, is sent free 
on receipt of s a to pay expense of 
mailing only. .Send 215 one-cent stamps 
for the book bound in paper, or or 
stamps for cloth binding, to 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y- 
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THE EDISON 


é 
— PHONOGRAPH 


uses the same record 
the higher - priced newer 
ments, and constructed 
= the same sound princi- 
les that have established 
e superiority of all Edison 
i Phonographs. The greatest 
home entertainer ever 
GEM, $7.50. made, 


For our new catalogue of NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


machines and records,apply to THIS 
TRADE 
mane 







any Phonograph dealer. 
NaTIONAL PuonoGcraPu Co., 
New York. 
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No premiums with other papers | are included in any of 


the clubbing rates, unless so stat 
Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine is 


wanted, to find the net rate on any such added o sub- 
tract $i from joint price given in column B. these 
je ct to changes made by other solecbean It 


rices are sub 
fs necessary that at least one subscription to our m 
zine should accompany each clubbing order. If you 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has baw | 
received, send complaints, etc., direct to the publishers 


ough paper. 

The abeve prices include pe. new and thorough 
vised ee of the AMERICAN AGRI ys 1ST 
YEAR BOOK AND RLMANAG for 1900, which is the best 


and aon comprehensive work of the kind ever published,. 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid de 
lay send to the nearest. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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Busy Fingers. 
Crochet Edge. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 


722 





Ch seven st, three d c, one ch, three dc 
in four st of ch, ch two, turn. 

2d row—Sh in 
sh, one dc in 
first d c of ist 
row. 

3d row—Cnh 
one, sh in_sh, 
six dc with one 
ch between each 
dc in ch two 
of first row. 
ch between each dc in ch two of first row. 
Fasten with sl st in first st of ch. 

4th row—Ch one, one s c in * ch one, ch 





three, repeat from * four times, ch two, 
turn. 
5th row—Repeat from 2d row. This edg- 


ing is easily made and is nice to trim under- 
wear, children’s aprons, handkerchiefs and 
so forth. For a change it would be nice 
crocheted of washable colored cotton (red) 
for gingham aprons and for bonnets. 





Crocheted Mittens for a Child. 


LUCY BROOKS. 





The following fit a child of five years, and 
for three years older add three stitches in 
the length of ch, two rows more between 
beginning and thumb, three rows more in 
length of hand and two more ch stitches in 
leaving off the thumb, also two more rows 
in length of thumb. 

Saxony yarn, three skeins for two pairs of 
mittens. Make a chain of forty-six stitches. 

ist row—One s c in each st of ch. 

2d row—One s c in each s c. Repeat 2d 
row ten times. 

1lth row—Two s c in first s c, one scin 
each remaining s c. 

12th row—One s c in each s ec. 
12th row four more times. 

17th row—Two s c in first s c, one s cin 
next three s c, two sc in fifth sc, onesec 
in each remaining s c. 

18th row-—One s c in each s c. 
18th row five more times. 

24th row—Ch eight, miss ten sc, join with 
sl st in eleventh sc (this sets off the 
thumb), one s c in each remaining s c. 

25th row—One s-c in each st of ch, one 
s cin each s c. 

26th row—One s c in each 8 c. 
26th row twelve times more. 

39th row—One s c in each of first twenty- 
two sc, n once by missing one sc, onesc 
in each remaining s c. 

40th row—One s c in each s c. 

4lst row—One s c in each of first twenty- 
one st, n once, one s c in each remaining s c. 

42d row—One sc in each s c. 

43d row—One s c in each of first twenty 
st, mn once, one s c in each remaining s c. 

44th row—One s c in each st. 

45th row—* N once, one s c in each of 
next ten s c, repeat from * to end of row. 

46th row—One s c in each s c. 

47th row—Same as 45th row. 

48th row—One s cin each sc. 

49th row—Same as 45th row. 

50th row—One sc in each s c. 

5ist row—* N once, one s c in each of next 
seven sc. Repeat from * to end of row. 

52d row—N every other st. 

53d row—One sc in each s c. 

54th row—N every other st until but two 
st remain: fasten off with sl st. 

Fasten yarn in a ch st left for the thumb, 
one s c in every st. 

2d row—N once, one scin eachsec. Re- 
peat secend row without narrowing for 
seven rows. 

8th row—N every ether st. 

9th rew—One sc in each s c. 

16th rew—N every ether st until but two 
st remain, fasten off with sl st. 

Take up the side of the st next to you all 
the time. This makes a smoether, thicker 
mitten. 

This is a pretty pattern to finish the 
wrist: One dc in each s c. 

Ch three, two tr c in second st, * miss two 
st, one dc in fifth st, ch two, two tr c in 
same st as the dc is worked in. Repeat 
from * all around. 

One s c in first st (taking up the back half 
of st every time), * ch one, one s c in next 


Repeat 


Repeat 


Repeat 


st, repeat from * around the row. 
This pattern would make extra nice mit- 
tens if worked in crochet silk. 


Wheat Ear Edging, Knitted. 


Cc. E. 





Cast on 5 stitches. 

ist row—K 2, o, k 1, o twice, purl 2 to- 
gether. 

2d row—O twice, p 2 together, k 1, p 1, 
k 2. 
3d row—K 3, o, k 1, 0 twice, p 2 together. 

4th row—O twice, p 2 together, k 1, p 1, 
k 3. 

5th row—K 4, o, k 1, o twice, p 2 together. 

6th row—O twice, p 2 together, k 1, p 1, 
k 4, 

jth row—K 6, o twice, p 2 together. 

8th row—O twice, p 5 together, k 3. Re- 
peat from: first row. 

These patterns are nice knitted of Sax- 
ony yarn for trimming underskirts, cush- 
ions, jackets, etc. 





End-of-the-Century Patchwork. 


M. A. BARBER. 





This pattern is square and eight inches in 
Fancy colors may be used for the 


width. 





figures. The blocks should be set together 
with strips of green and blue te bear out 
the design of the globe, the earth and sky. 


Child’s Knitted Leggings. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 








This pattern is for a child of 10 or ll 
years, and is knitted of zephyr wool and 
No 14 bone needles. Cast on seventy-five 
stitches Very loosely and knit across plain, 

ist row—* O, sl one, n, repeat from * to 
end of row. 

2d row—Like Ist. Always narrow the two 
stitches that are crossed, and slip the single 
stitch. Knit a piece three inches in length, 
then one row plain, knitting every stitch 
single, the two crossed ones as two, and 
the single stitch as one; purl the next rew. 

3d row—* Sl one, o, n, repeat from * to 
end of row. 

Purl 4th and 5th rows. 

Knit off thirty-seven stitches; the 38th is 
the center stitch. Knit it, turn, knit one 
after slipping center stitch, turn, knit cen- 
ter stitch and one more, turn again, knit 
these and one more from left needle. Con- 
tinue in this way to form the knee cap, 
always slipping the first stitch after turn- 
ing. Knit across and knit one from the 
other needle. Continue until one needle is 
free. There are now seventy-five stitches 
and the knee-cap is completed. 

ist row—K tkree, purl three, to end of 
row. 

2d and 3d rows, like Ist. 

Reverss the stitches in the next three 
rows te ferm the squares ef a basket, the 
next three rews like the first squares; after 
four squares are knitted, twelve stitches 
plain, four squares frem the end of needles, 
knit back, forming squares; p twelve (in 
last row they were knit plain). 

Knit squares on the right side again. Knit 
two stitches of the twelve plain, slip eff four 
on apin. Knit the next four, then take up 
the four from the pin back onte the needle 
and knit them. 

Now knit two, and squares between, but 
knit twelve plain on the other side in the 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


same manner as directed for twisting the 
four stitches. Knit the squares on both 
rows in the same order. Purl the twelve 
stitches that were twisted in the last roy, 
and the next row knit squares. 

Knit twelve plain stitches, allowing four 
rows of plain between the twisted stitches 
which are repeated until the ankle ig 
reached. 

Knit ten squares in length for the ankle, 
narrow once in every three rows for twelvg 
rows, leaving fifty-one stitches on the 
needle. 

Knit seventeen, o, squares for eighteen 
stitches, o, k seventeen, knit back, squareg 
in center, k eighteen. 

Next row—K eighteen, o, knit squares for 
eighteen stitches, o, k eighteen. 

Continue in this way, increasing on each 
side of the center squares to form the in- 
step, until twenty rows are knitted. Now 
form a rib by knitting a row and purling 
one on the same side, which must be the 
outside, cast off and sew up the back of 
the legging. Sew on a strap of leather to 
Pass under the foot. Run a band of elastic 
ribbon through the holes above the knee- 
cap. 





A Nice Cushion is made by cutting a 
piece of large checked’ gingham 18 inches 
square both ways, and stitching a cross in 
each of the dark blocks with No 10 tidy cot- 
ten. If the cross is put in the medium col- 
ored blocks, the effect is quite pleasing. I 
grew tired of our crazy cushions, so I cut 
cloth in blocks three inches square and 
sewed them together, a dark then a light- 
colored one alternately, and after I worked 
them with embroidery silk, they looked very 
fancy and were quite a change.—[The Other 
Owl. 





Chair Tidy—A pretty one, simply made, 
is knit in strips five stitches wide, faggot 
stitch. Knit one, thread over and narrow, 
alternating next time across, and cat- 
stitching the strips together with a con- 
trasting color. A knotted fringe of the two 
colors completes the square. Eyelet stitch 
is made of this same pattern by knitting 
across plain between the faggots.—[White 
Ribbon. 





Old Clothing, shoes, books and other use- 
ful articles for the homeless negroes of the 
south are gratefully received by the orphan 
aid society of Charleston and Anneville,S C. 
Rev D. J. Jenkins, the president, reports 
that the need is great. 
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“THE continual breaking of 

lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course of a 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 
another. 


Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
Proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail jt FREE to any one who writes fer it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Cernets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.73 and upwards. 


German Accordeons, $1.73 and up- 
d wards. 
Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Enetrumneutel Gegastnees of Clivet Ditson 
oldest and largest Music Heuse in the werld, Te 
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Current Styles Latics’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 


PATTERNS ONLY 10 CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 
The patterns here shown are cut by eme of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retali at 
from 25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement wit» the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only Ten Cents each, postpaid. 
Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with cack pattem 
Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies' upper garments, Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for missesan@ 


children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
D@ FFFFFSSTIF FFF SFFTFFFFFFFFFFFFFSIFTSFSS FIFSTFTFFFFFSFFFTITFST FITTS TSS FSTSFFF 
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7729—Ladies’ Basque, 
32434; 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 in. bust, 





7638—childs’ Guimpe Frock. 
2, 4 and 6 years, 
7831!—Ladies’ Fancy Basque, 


32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust. 





7495—Giris’ Dress, with Front Gore. 
4, 6 and 8 years. 
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6256—Gents’ Nightshirt. 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42. 44 and 46-inch breast. 





7835—Ladies’ Coat and Dress Sleeve. 
32, 36 and 40 inch bust. pres 
6222—Boys’ Overcoat with Military Cape, 
4, 6, 8, 10 and £2 years. 


Th / 


"7812—Ladies’ Five Gored Skirt, with One, 
Two or Three Circular Flounces. 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist. 
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7633—Ladies’ Five.Gored:Maternity Skirt. 7606—Girls" Reefer, with Cape. 7852—Childs’ Coat with Cape. 6185—Child’s Nightdrawers. 
24, 28 and 30 inch waist. 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, * 2, 4 and 6 years. i, 2, 4 and 6 years, 




























ADVERTISEMENT 


HOICE Vegetables will always 
find a ready market—but only that 
farmer can raise them who has studied 
the great secret how to obtain both qual- 
ity and quantity by the judicious use of 
well-balanced fertilizers. No fertilizer 
for Vegetables can produce a large yield 
unless it contains at least 8% Potash. 


. 5 \ . S \\ 
nen DEALER 5S AGAINST US | < é =i We: \ ’ Send for our books, which furnish full 
factory at wholesale prices. a “é.)° : information. We send them free of 


The dealer does not give you a better fence than we E a \ 
do, but he charges you more for it. You can buy the se A WY tS charge. 


333! “RWW : : 
ADVANCE FENCE " \ MIN Y % | GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 
. \ \ ~\ 


direct from us gS as cheap as the dealer can. 

makes a saving that will amount to alee So, ie . NN " \ 

4 postal card will —* you circulars and prices. ee VAAN Pye] Fae Fel I EN ed RL a Bey 
Pm Pa tat we Pate 


ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, areas : | a Pat att 


stvensFavorie ite Ww NY | STEEL ROOFING | 


POULTRY FENCE — Be 


cA AVE zs will bring health and a good disposi- 
{ 3 tion. The latter will induce coolness 














and deliberation, command of eye 
and hand—all valuable helps for 4 
success in future life. There is noth- | * We have on hand 25,000 squares Brand 
ing cheap about s Stevens Rifle but .° F , New Steel Roofing. Sheets either flat 
the price ;the quality isineveryarm. |. p corrugated or “V” crimped. $1. 75 


Favorite (with Open Sights) $6. : Price per square of 10x10 
feet or 100 square feet 


Where dealers do not carry these ties 7 
Noother tool than a hatchet or -— 7 


4 P tn stock we will send, express prepaid, on receipt of' price. 

a Hog. te Our new catalogue ‘contains description of the entire mer is required to lay this roofing. 

7 Cc line of arms made by us; also a valuable reference furnish with each order sufficient paint 

f) EKALB | ENCE Co. book for shooters. No charge except atamp for postage a} cover, sane nails to lay it, without 

4. STEVENS ARMS & TOO Chicopee additional charge. 

‘ uIP K n | 1 00. .Box 197 Falls, Hace. ; Write for our free catalogue No. 25 of 

10 6 His ST DE ALt 0 ILI general merchandise bought by us at 
Sheriff’s and Receiver’s Sales. 


“Our Prices are One-Half of Others.” 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., 


& 
Like a Bull Dog —— pone W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 
Sor sieength fo the CHANDLEE VOW READY... BREE AE aS ae ERB AS BF 


FENCE. You buiidit yourse 
you controlall the conditions 


of height, weight, closeness of H 
stays, cost, etc. % requires no O M E 
expensive’ machinery. The Made 
secret is in the use of our ut Ice ‘ in Three 
aap y Cag PorK MAKING } am 
a “s 
ou put them, on any kind O and enjoy the great con- . 
ba atte of wire, ‘There is no tht hoton of & os 
twistin — consequent weakening of the wires. mmer months, 
It’s atrong. bh Dantteme, safe end cheap. af E THE ART OF ‘ Our Double Row Plow % 
WAN NTS and wil! reserve exclusive territory for “2° ; is the cheapest made; 
RAISING AND CURING PORK cuts faster, easier; and less ex- 


tmen. Writeto-day for catalog, terms, ete. To-morrow may ‘ 
Does the work of 


be too late, for some other man may ask for the territory you want. ON THE FARM pense than any other. 
ten men sawing by hand. Pays for itself in two days, 


ean, See Cuts size and. depth. Send for Catalog and 

A complete guide for the farmer, the country peste J P and prices. 
butcher and the suburban dweller, im all that per- JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 222 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
tains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and 


~FENCE ! storing pork product—from scalding vat to kitchen ©. E. BUCKLEY 

] 4 ini " . . . 
Xx table‘and dining room iCE PLOWS SIG Amenia , Union,N.Y. 
YS Over - lain and ornamental. B 
—-s sagt <2 Bes at the actual whole rove DY 


sale cost of the wire. Don’t miss this : 
NY $16.50. Circulars free. 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY A. W. FULTON ICE PLOWS ff thiv, No Clove, NY 
wa Write for our Catalogue and convince . : 
Commercial editor of American Agriculturist and 


ourself how sesily an paw | hae ly it can 
a ai: Gene with a Hfacnine:” Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 


BROS. Box i$ & eville, specialists in the United States Do you want to go Soufh? if so 
; and England. é 
e write to-day for our Journal free. It 
There are chapters on pork making on the farm, finishing . 
off -hogs for bacon, staughtering, scalding and scraping, tells you about our great Chicora Col- 


dressirg and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine 
points in making lard, pickling and barreling, care of ony and the finest of land for truck- 


hams and shoulders, dry-salting bacon and sides, smoking ing, fruit and stock raising: the land 


= and smokehouses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on 

IF YOU ARE WAITING ease Gttuaae semen eo Manet ae The of figs and tea. . Land $5 per acre. 
him meatamdtoe. Gch oh tea best. enone, Puihy Siaamoned and cabstaatially Houses built and sold on $5" monthly 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. ee payments. -Cheap excursions week- 
tesa. ‘ate tie te ly. D. L. Risley, 211 South Tenth 


FENCE! sas20%27 ORANGE JUDD company ||| St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
¥ uli- | 

strong. Chicken- 52 Latayette Place, New York . 

tight. ne dy A Fa t Wholesale | : “di po 

Prices. lin Warra ated, Catalog Free. Marquette Building, Chicago. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, ee 
Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U, 8. A. 
















































































It is due to the daily savings made by Cattle Swine 


The Improved United States Separator Sheep Horses 


that it is so poguiee —_—_ its ooeane that its sales 
are increasing so ra " 
The following are some of the nthe it + Ale Pet-Stock 
It saves more cream because it leaves less in the skim milk, Boating Fishing 
it saves time and labor because it separates faster and easier, 
It saves repair bills on account of its greater simplicity 
and durability. 

For these and other reasons more fully explained in our catalogues, 

which are free, no one can afford to buy any other make. 


Remember, we furnish a complete line of Dairy and Creamery Apparatus. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Fails, Vt. stirs QRANCE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 
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